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Che Outlook. 


A notable specimen of the kind of men who suc- 
ceed was Dr. Durant, whose efforts at college- 
making are graphically detailed by Prof. Lyman 
in the Overland for March. Dr. Durant landed in 
San Francisco more than twenty years ago, aged 
fifty years, moneyless, but with ‘‘ college on the 
brain.” His was apparently the most impracti- 
cable and unpromising of the many new ideas 
which were hurried to the Pacifie coast ; but he 
never gave it up, and the present University of 
California was the final result of his obstinacy. 
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General Sherman has a faculty for putting un- 
welcome truths into very pertinent language. He 
says, of the Black Hills gold-seekers, that their 
acts are ‘‘modeled after the Indian method of 
acquiring property.” It is a pity the Secretary of 
War is not impressed by the same sentiment, for 
his statement that if the attempts at the extin- 
guishment of the Indian title fail, ‘‘ those persons 
at present within that territory without authority 
must be expelled,” offers by implication a reward 
for prompt treaty-breaking which shrewd border- 
ers will earnestly strive after. 

——eg>eo-—__—. 


A writer in the Popular Science Monthly, after 
urging that school-children should, instead of 
being crammed, be taught how to study, and to 
make their own deductions while studying, makes 
the following startling but logical deduction: 
‘* In denying them their free-will we prepare them 
to resign themselves to the passive part imposed 
upon the nation by governments that take the 
initiative in all measures of social interest. We 
thus form subjects for a tyrant, not citizens of a 
republic.” 
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If our readers knew how many warriors out of 
employ have been hoping for ‘‘ some thing to turn 
up” between Spain and the United States, they 
would celebrate special thanksgiving services for 
the final settlement of the Virginius ease. 
ee 

The English Parliament is discussing a_ bill 
from which philanthropic American legislators 
might get a valuable hint. It is called the 
‘‘ Adulteration of Food and Drugs Bill,” and the 
discussion is particularly on the means to be used, 
the principle involved in such legislation being 
generally admitted to be right. Such a bill at 
- Albany, backed by a lobby in the pay of honest 
grocers and druggists, would to the righteous be 
an inspiriting sight, even though a vender of “ lie 
tea” and chalky quinine should pronounce it an 
iniquitous invasion of Constitutional rights. 











An inquiry after the remedy for the existing de- 
fects of the school system naturally leads us back 
to the teachers, their qualifications and their in- 
centives to improve their methods, and the induce- 
ments offered superior men and women to enter 
the school-room as instructors. The encourage- 
ment offered by an examination of these subjects 
is not great, but the remedy, fortunately, is not 
dependent upon legislative enactment. There is 
no law preventing the citizens of any town from 
paying such salaries to teachers as will bring into 
the school-room men and women of the highest 
literary attainments and executive ability. The 
cost of education conveyed by such persons is 
cheaper, in proportion to time consumed and 
mental progress made, than that which is imparted 
by the poorest paid teacher alive. 

—-- a 





Why can’t our heroes out of business follow the 
example of Garibaldi, who has turned his sword, 
if not into a plowshare, at least into a ditching- 
spade, and proposes to save a portion of his be- 
loved Italy from overflow and malaria? All along 
the lower Mississippi there are broken levees upon 
which even the most impetuous warrior could 
cool his blood, and there is hardly a town with a 
restless hero which has not a neighboring swamp, 
against whose insidious influences the hero might 
agitate the public mind and pocket. 

oo —— 

Certainly the friends of the Civil Rights bill 
‘*builded better than they knew,” for the enor- 
mous prices now charged negroes for liquor in 
Southern bar-rooms where their patronage is not 
wanted will prove a more effeetual bar to intem- 
perance than any prohibitory law ever was. 
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The New York Times has just offered a timely 
eaution to a peculiarly endangered class of people, 
by an editorial on ‘‘ Literature as a Profession,” 
and by instancing the case of John Timbs, an 
English author of great ability, whose name ap- 
pears on the title-page of more than a hundred 
books, yet who died in poverty after having sub- 
sisted during his later years only by the kindness 
of his former publishers. Of the really suceessful 
writers in England and America, there are prob- 
ably few who would have adopted literature as a 
calling had they known how long and arduous 
their apprenticeship was to be, while the greater 
number of them are even now glad of an oppor- 
tunity to change their vocation. Warnings have 
been given scores of times by influential journals, 
but there seems now as much need of them as 
ever. 





—— - me 
The assertion made by the Massachusetts Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, that those families who 
supply most child-labor occupy the most crowded 
tenements, is the most forcible argument ever 
made in favor of protective laws for children. 
—- +> 
The prospects of business are beyond doubt 
brightening. The indications are not very nu- 
merous or startling, in spite of the efforts of spec- 
ulators to make them so; but the actual truth is, 
that our long-overstocked markets need replenish- 
ing, and that manufacturers are therefore growing 
active. As heretofore, the tendency to specula- 
tion is the principal cause of the existing caution, 
but no bona-fide business man will wish this re- 


straint were removed. 
— - --<me 


Speculators—under which designation we class 
all people who risk their money in enterprises of 
great promise and with few indications of failure 
—will get at once some wicked consolation and 
sharp warning from the statement, now going the 
rounds of the press, that in England—slow, safe, 
conservative England—there is more than a }b#//- 
ion dollars owing from foreign debtors. 

——__.>e—_—- 








The Liberal Review, in an article entitled 
‘*Scum,” gives Englishmen a bit of advice which 
is worth consideration by a certain class of South- 
erners, and by more Northern people than tell 
their minds on this social topic. It says: ‘ Let 
the respectable classes show the scum that they 
will not be jealous, however much the scum may 
rise, and more good will be done than by any 
amount of patronage.” 





EVERGREENS. 
By H. H. 


YSTERIOUS race, whose lordliest pine 
Is kin unto its lowliest vine; 

Mysterious tint, which no decay 
Nor change doth know! Wise lore may lay 
Its boundaries down with boastful names, 
Yet still the hidden secret shames 
And baffles all. No man to-day 
More than a little child can say 
Wherein the subtle forces lie 
Which, barring them from things that die, 
Make evergreens the earthly sign 
Of immortality divine. 
No summers burn, no winters chill 
Their life. Long centuries wane and fill 
And bring to them but growth and gain; 
While empires fall, their trees remain. 
When great deeds wait a fitting crown 
Men throw their gold and jewels down, 
And lay a green bay wreath instead 
Upon the hero’s honored head. 
And when we come at last to die, 
And love looks back with yearning cry 
To dear ones it must leave behind, 
These are the strongest words we find— 
Last earthly longing deep and keen— 

“ Dear friends, O keep my memory green.” 





GOOD FRIDAY! 


By Harrier BEECHER STOWE. 





ND why good? Was not the greatest crime 

of human history eonsummated on this day? 
Was not this a day of the bitterest injustice—the 
most terrible cruelty? Did Mary, the mother of 
Jesus, think it good as she stood by the eross and 
heard the howlings and revilings of the mob, she, 
a helpless mother, watehing the life-blood ebbing 
from her son? Did John think it good, as he sus- 
tained the fainting mother in his arms? Did the 
women who followed weeping and lamenting the 
procession to the eross eall it good ? 

To every truly pious heart this day called Good 
Friday was a day of darkness, of perplexity, of 
utter hopelessness. It was a day when they were 
tempted to despair of God himself. 

We who have seen the end of all this, we who 
have seen the brilliant victories of this same cross 
—the triumphs of this hour of anguish—the new, 
abundant life springing from this death—we can 
searcely figure to ourselves what this day we call 
Good Friday was as it rose on the eity of Jerusa- 
lem. Every thing that was evil had triumphed, 
Every thing good was abashed and confounded. 

We must say, for the credit of human nature, 
that the populace that filled Jerusalem at this 
time was not the populace who had heard the 
teachings and been benefited by the miracles of 
Jesus. Palestine was a central country, and the 
Jews were an emigrating and trading nation seat- 
tered through all the nations of the earth. The 
great feast of the Passover, however, brought 
them back in crowds to the city of Jerusalem ; 
and in the Book of Acts there is an enumeration 
of the various tribes represented in Jerusalem at 
this time—Parthians, Medes, Elamites and dwell- 
ers in Mesopotamia and in Judxa, and Cappa- 
docia, in Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and Pam- 
phylia, in Egypt and the parts of Libya about 
Cyrene ; strangers of Rome, Jews and proselytes, 
Cretes and Arabians. 

Such was the mixed medley of population that 
thronged the city of Jerusalem, burning with na- 
tional zeal, knowing Jesus only by report, and 
naturally disposed to accept the testimony of the 
heads of their nation, the chief priests and scribes, 
about him. It was easy to excite and agitate 
such a population, burning with national pride 
and zeal, by representing this man, as Caiaphas 
did, as one who, if believed and followed, would 
sacrifice the Jewish independence for the sake of 
a chimerical spiritual kingdom. Caiaphas had 
just sounded the war note: “If we let this man 
alone all men will believe on him, and the Romans 
will come and take away our place and nation.” 

It was not, then, let us remember, the very 
people whose sick he had healed, whose dead he 
had brought to life, that eried out ‘“ Crucify 
him.” It was a floating tide of foreign Jews, 
eager, excitable, credulous, entirely under the 
control of the Jewish rulers, that formed the mob 
in which the agents of the chief priests and scribes 
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circulated, stirring them up to frenzy till they 
were ready to ery, His blood be on us and on our 
children. Jesus had in Jerusalem many true- 
hearted friends—friends ready to go with him to 
the death—but they were poor, without station, 
without position, without influence. They were 
laborers, fishermen, women and children. They 
had no voice that could be heard, no arm that 
could defend. They could only tremble and weep 
and follow him to the cross and stand by, helpless 
witnesses‘of his sufferings. 

Let us only imagine what a trial of faith was 
this result to these poor people. It seemed for 
the time as if all the promises of God were broken. 
Was not the Old Testament strown thick as stars 
with the promises that God would defend the 
righteous—that he would deliver him that trusted 
in him? and yet here was the most righteous, de- 
voted, pious, prayerful man the world ever saw, 
the man who trusted in God most absolutely, left 
helpless in the hands of his bitter enemies. 

Nay, they heard the taunt ringing round the 
cross, ‘‘He trusted in God that he would save 
him! let him deliver him if he will have him !” 
Let Christ, the Son of God, come down from the 
cross, and we will believe on him ! 

The friends of Jesus on that day clung to him 
only with despairing love; defeated, betrayed, 
condemned, mocked, taunted, spit upon, they 
believed on him still, with that belief of pure, lov- 
ing hearts which is stronger than death. They 
believed with a faith which we can never show 
who have only seen him through ages of venera- 
tion. 

But if we could follow Mary and John to their 
lonely home on the evening of the first Good 
Friday, what utter darkness and desolation would 
have been there. The ery, ‘‘My God, my God, 
why hast Zhow forsaken me?” heard from her 
suffering son, yet rings in the mother’s ears ; and 
what is she to think of the God of Israel? What 
of the promises? The heaviest anguish of all is 
the doubt of God himself, and that heavy doubt 
overspread the mind of his dearest children as the 
darkness overspread the cross. Had God indeed 
forsaken his Son? They recount all the miracles 
by which he had witnessed for Jesus—the voice at 
his baptism proclaiming him God’s beloved Son— 
the works of power and mercy they had seen him 
perform: John remembers the Mount of Transfig- 
uration, when the Master appeared in glory with 
Moses and Elias, and again the heavenly voice 
proclaimed him God’s own Son. And yet, God 
has stood silent by, seen him taken, tried, falsely 
accused, condemned, insulted, tortured, crucified, 
and now he lies cold and silent in the grave! 
Such was the end of the first Good Friday. But 
the evening of that day was not without touching 
Mmstances of that faith that is brightest when 
hope is darkest. 

There are those spirits whose faith is nourished 
only on suecess. They shout and wave banners 
only when there is a dress parade; but they turn 
with the tide. The minute the hero falters and 
ceases to triumph, he ceases to be anything to 
them—he is down—the want of success is crime 
enough for them; they want no more of him. 
Doubtless such fair weather disciples there were 
who had admired and followed Jesus four days 
ago when he came into Jerusalem with shouting, 
and waving palin branches, eager to catch a favor- 
ing word or look from the hero of the hour. But 
on this Good Friday they are not to be found in 
that small mournful band who bear with him, 
Jesus, the taunts and insults of the mob. As 
they see the mob go by the windows, with Jesus 
dragged unresisting in the midst, they say, Well, 
it’s all over. They’ve condemned him! They 
know best, I suppose! Well, ze can’t help it. 
Let’s keep out of the tumult and trouble; after 
all, it’s none of our affair! and so the procession 
of the cross goes by and they turn to a more 
agreeable subject. 

But there was one man, in the higher orders, 
too; a man of the Pharisees; of the national 
council, on whom failure, defeat, disgrace and 
downfall had another effect—Nicodemus, a type 
of the man of slow and thoughtful mind, examin- 
ing carefully, without enthusiasm, but without 
fear. and ready to defend publicly every step that 
his slow discerning intellect takes. In the first 
flush of Christ’s miracles Nicodemus came to him 
by night. He was a cool, thoughtful man. He 
did not give way to the popular tide, but he saw 
enough to make him want to come and have a 
long, thoughtful talk with Jesus, when he could 
hear and judge quietly. The conversation he 
held with Jesus shows an honest, literal, unspir- 
itual man, with a sincere desire to get at the deep- 
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est spiritual mysteries. Next we find him speak- 
ing for Jesus in the Sanhedrim, when they were 
violently excited against him, and his remon- 
strance- is eminently characteristic: Doth our 
law judge any man before it hear him and know 
what he doeth ? 

But when Jesus had been condemned by false wit- 
nesses, betrayed, given over, and the whole force 
of the rulers turned against him, the injustice of 
it roused Nicodemus to come out as a disciple. 
He was a man doubtful and slow to believe in a 
popular enthusiasm, but honest to every step he 
advanced. The obloquy, the scandal, the shame, 
the disgrace that swept off lighter friends con- 
firmed him. He knew that that was an unjust 
trial, by false witness, before partisan judges, and 
he no longer maintains his faith in silence. 

He went boldly to Pilate and begged the body 
of Jesus, took it down from the cross, and laid it 
in his own new tomb. He chose the hour of 
Christ’s deepest humiliation to confess him; he 
joined his army in the depth of defeat: let us 
honor such a disciple. 

And while the bells of a thousand churches call 
Christians in every land to celebrate Good Friday, 
let us ask whether ours is the faith of Nicodemus. 
Would we cleave to our Lord defeated, slandered, 
dishonored, deserted ? Would we, like the faith- 
ful women, follow him through the hooting, jeer- 
ing rabble, and stand by him at the cross ? 

The poet says : 

“* And when under fierce oppression 
Goodness suffers like transgression, 
Christ again is crucified ; 
But if love be there true hearted, 
By no fear or terror parted, 
Mary stands the cross beside.” 








VALE. 
By Harriet MCEWEN KIMBALL. 


G OOD-NIGHT, O Earth! the nights are growing long; 
X=‘ The days are brief ; 
Life hath one solemn burden for its song: 

* As fades the leaf.” 


Good-night, poor World! if thou art full of sin, 
Why, soam I! 

In this proud heart to judge would I begin, 
Nor self pass by. 


Good-night, my foe! not all the wrong is thine ; 
My share I own; 

Forgive !—we, human, know one word divine !— 
The sun goes down. 


Good night, good friend, though poor my gifts to thee, 
I will not fret; 

The richer thou whose bounty is so free, 
And sweet my debt. 


No longer to revenge nor to repay 
I strive or seek. 

Empty [ came—must empty go away, 
Empty and weak. 


As one who wakes no more to smile or weep 
Another day, 

So would I lay me humbly down to sleep, 
And humbly say: 


O THou Who hadst not where to Jay Tuy head, 
As poor were I, 

Did not Tay mercy make for me a bed 
Whereon to die. 





THE GREAT CONFLICT. 
By CHARLES L. BRACE. 


HE eminent American physicist and historian, 

Dr. Draper, has recently made his appear- 
ance in the lists where the bitter confiict is waging 
between religion and science, and has given one 
of the most telling blows in behalf of the latter. 
His little book on the ‘‘ Conflict between Religion 
and Science” is, in fact, a resumé of portions of his 
larger and celebrated work, the ‘‘ History of the 
Intellectual Development of Europe.” But it is 
abler in its treatment, bolder in the positions 
taken ; and having a unity of obfect, and discuss- 
ing the most vital of all subjects, it will be read 
eagerly in the various countries where it is simul- 
taneously published. Some of its passages, espe- 
cially in the scientific portions, are marked by a 
majestie eloquence. 

For the purposes of his argument, Dr. Draper 
holds ‘‘ Latin Christianity,” or the Roman Catholic 
Church, as representing “ Religion,” and all that 
the human mind has accomplished in improving 
the intellect, elevating the morals, and bettering 
the condition of mankind, as the fruit of ‘‘Science.” 
His indictment of the Roman Church is one of the 
most powerful ever framed; the more perhaps 
that it is not made in the interest of the Protest- 
ant reform. 4 

It will be felt exceedingly in Italy, France and 
other countries where the work is translated, 
from the very fact that it is an assault delivered 





from the fortress of science, and not from the op- 
posing works of a. ile creed. Our historian 
shows conclusively that many of the Romanist 
ceremonies and customs are Paganized relics, and 
the spirit with which they are held by the ignor- 
ant, substantially the same as that which anima- 
ted the classic Pagans. He proves also, what 
every one knew, that the alliance of the Roman 
Bishopric with the temporal power and its 
wealth and luxury destroyed its spiritual influ- 
ence. He shows, what has seldom been better 
demonstrated, the unvarying hostility of the 
church to science, and the debt of Europe to the 
Arabs for the culture, refinement and harmony 
which they introduced. He draws, too, a fearful 
but true picture of the position of the Papal 
power through many centuries until the present 
time, in its relation to freedom of thought and 
scientific investigation. 

The words of the last Syllabus make a fitting 
conclusion to his indictment, and prove that cer- 
tainly one or the other power must yield—the 
Papal or the power of science. Between them 
there can be no truce or peace. As our philoso- 
pher well observes, the Roman system has been 
tried by mankind, as a means for improving hu- 
man affairs, and found wanting. A ‘‘ crisis” clear- 
ly approaches so far as the influence of the Latin 
Church is concerned, and not improbably even in 
our day we may see an open defection in the 
Romanic populations from the ancient Church 
corresponding to the secret defection which has 
been so long in progress. 

But where we find fault with Dr. Draper is in 
not distinguishing between the Latin Church and 
Christianity, and in a certain assumption in his 
writings, as if religion itself were in conflict with 
science. The book bears evidences of some shad- 
ow resting on it from the darkness of the age, 
some gloom from that noble scepticism which 
rests now on so many of our best intellects. The 
purity, the truthfulness, and the unbelief of Mar- 
cus Antoninus has passed over to the Stoies of 
our day. We would not be understood as casting 
the smallest aspersion on that eminent band of 
sceptics who are leading the science of the times. 
Whether our distinguished American savant be- 
longs to them or not, we can only judge from his 
books. 

These seem certainly pervaded with ‘the spirit 
of the age,” but almost every age has shown that 
a portion of its drift is toward anything but truth 
or man’s lasting benefit. The present day is 
clouded with scepticism. Happy those few who 
are not enshrouded in the rifts of mist and shad- 
ows of thick darkness which to so many obscure 
the face of heaven! 

We think, also, that the Doctor has not done 
justice to what really was accomplished for man- 
kind by the early Latin Church. It must be re- 
membered that Christianity found a world sunk 
beyond anything that modern experience has 
known of corruption in morals, skepticism, and 
freedom from all control whether by gods or men. 
It was a world over whose thinking classes “ sci- 
ence” had unchecked sway. With the savants of 
Cicero’s day religion was as much a thing of the 
past as it is now with Haeckel or Tyndall. Gre- 
cian science, and, above all, that counterpart of 
the position of modern scientific men on moral 
and religious questions, Grecian stoicism, had 
taken possession of all the best intellects of the 
Roman Empire. The masses were either unbe- 
lieving, hopeless, and self-indulgent, or ignorant 
and credulous. It was a world certainly in which 
science had more rule than religion. But neither 
could have accomplished much with the Roman 
Empire had iis race remained unchanged. There 
seems a period of degeneration in human races, as 
in breeds of animals, when no power can weed out 
their long-inherited and intensified defects and 
evils. Not even the divine revelation of Chris- 
tianity could have reformed the Roman race as a 
race. Its main hope lay in the fresh Germanic 
and Keltic races who came into the Empire from 
the North and East. 

Working on the fresh, uncorrupted powers of 
these wild but vigorous stocks, Christianity began 
its reformatory progress. It is true that the con- 
quering Roman race furnished individuals of sur- 
passing genius who aided and apparently led this 
silent improvement, and every race, however de- 
graded, furnished its devoted and able members 
to the band of missionaries who went forth to 
preach the new faith. But the Roman people, as 
such, and the Greek never became thoroughly 
Christianized; and large portions of their de. 
scendants, or of the mixed offspring from them 
and the Germanic races, have been half-pagan tc 
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this day. On the other hand, the barbaric races 
had no culture and no appreciation of science. 

Christianity had to take these defective ele- 
ments and do the best she could with them. She 
was not responsible for any of them. 

It is true that a night of ignorance and barbar- 
ism settled on the world after the overthrow of 
the Roman Empire, and that the first ray of light 
eame fromanon-Christian people, the Arabs. But 
for this the faith of Jesus is not answerable. All 
historical scholars see now clearly that we never 
could have had the Europe of to-day but for the 
thorough breaking up of society by the barbarians. 
Nothing but utter demolition could renew the 
Roman world. It was sunk below all hope of in- 
ternal reform or purification. The energy, activi- 
ty, intelligence of the modern leading races have 
come from the fresh blood which poured in from 
the barbaric north. 

Those who would judge what Europe would 
have been without the irruption of the barbarians 
may look now at the condition of Greece, or the 
Principalities, or the long, monotonous history of 
the Eastern Empire. Now such a process cannot 
be accomplished without the destruction of much 
of human culture and the results of civilization. 
Europe’s centuries of barbarism were the histori- 
cal penalty for her centuries of corruption, luxu- 
ry, and unrestrained power. They were the 
foundation for a thousand years of enlightened 
progress. 

For all this long night of mental darkness the 
Christian Church is in no way accountable. 

Unfortunately for the pure working of religion, 
the Church committed a gigantic blunder in her 
early history, for which she has been suffering the 
penalty ever since. She allied herself with the 
civil powers, and aimed at a unity of ceremonial 
and official influence over the world. We are 
aware of the ingenious and abie arguments with 
which Catholic writers defend this assumption, 
but all experience since has confirmed the opinion 
of those who believe it a fata] mistake. Dr. 
Draper attacks it with unsparing and successful 
vigor. But even this is not chargeable on Chris- 
tianity. The Papal curia no more represents in 
this the pure teachings of Jesus than does the 
State religion of the Mohammedans or the hier- 
archy of Buddhism. 

Still religion, the Christian faith, did work upon 
a world corrupted by paganism and imperialism, 
and wasted and endangered by barbarian incur- 
sions. What did it accomplish? We agree with 
Dr. Draper that the best test of a system is what 
it does for human improvement, and also what it 
has a tendency to do. The answer to this ques- 
tion is certainly a most creditable one to the side 
of religion in the great ‘‘ conflict,” and one which 
the learned doctor has quite overlooked. 

Christianity found a world where the definition 
of a “stranger” was an ‘‘enemy,” where one of 
the grandest structures of law ever framed by the 
human mind did not include law betwen foreign 
nations. Certainiy, if Europe has received any 
gifts from Christianity it is ‘‘ International Law ;” 
and though this has only begun its workings for 
human welfare, mankind will yet see results from 
it which will bring blessings to every land. Chris- 
tianity found a world where public charity to the 
poor and unfortunate was almost unknown, where 
the horrible *‘ exposure” of children was the most 
common practice even of the virtuous classes, and 
even under the despised ‘‘ Latin Church” she en- 
tirely abolished this revolting practice, and grad- 
ually filled Europe with institutions of mercy and 
charity. 

The whole vast machinery of modern private 
and public charity finds its origin and motive 
force in the teachings of Christ. To the Church 
is due also the abolition of cruel amusements and 
shows. 

The early Church gradually abolished slavery ; 
and what influence has more tended to uproot 
serfdom and slavery in our day than the Christian 
religion? How much had “science” to do with 
the long opposition to slavery in this country, 
which finally culminated in its overthrow ? 

To the influence of the Latin Church must be 
credited all those reforms in the Roman law, 
which have survived to our day, and have worked 
so many blessings: the limiting the power of the 
father over the child, and of the husband over 
the wife; the change in the laws of inheritance ; 
the higher position, legal and social, of woman ; the 
greater protection of the child and the poor. 
What has given such a status to marriage, and the 
accompanying solidity to all modern society, but 
the influence of the early church? Let any one 
compare the pictures of the Roman world, drawn 





by the immortal pen of Tacitus, or sketched by 
Horace, and say, if, with all our vices, there is any 
thing half so corrupt and debased in modern so- 
ciety. ; 

What has made the difference? What has 
created in all countries a band of mep and women 
who make it for their object to promote the pub- 
lic good and to lead virtuous lives, that has given 
the immense impetus to all moral and social re- 
forins in these days? It certainly is not science : 
what is it but Christianity ? 

Do we not see in our imperfect efforts at prog- 
ress, the first effects of that slow-working religious 
principle, which has been so impeded by ecclesi- 
asticism, and obstructed by its unio® with the 
civil power in the past ? 

We admit that the progress has been shamefully 
slow. We confess every charge in the indictment 
that Dr. Draper makes against organized religion. 

But Christianity is a Force, a living principle ; 
it has only begun its workings; it is apart from 
all institutions or implements. 

Men fail; institutions decay ; the followers and 
preachers of this faith may be untrue to it, and 
retard its triumph. But this Divine Power re- 
mains, and must forever renovate the world. 

Secula seculorum may pass, but it shall still live 
and labor on silently and irresistibly toward the 
final and glorious renewing of all things. 





THREE LITERARY PERIODS. 
By ARTHUR GILMAN. 

N speaking of the volume lately put forth by 

the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, entitled ‘‘ The- 
ology in the English Poets,” we referred in a 
general way to the influence that the Bible has 
exerted upon English literature. It is a fruitful 
theme, and one upon which much has been 
written. There is, however, a single aspect of 
the subject that has as yet been presented by no 
critic, so far as we are aware. 

Mr. Marsh, in his Lectures on the English Lan- 
guage, states that the relations of the Authorized 
Version to our language are more important than 
those of any other volume, and that no Con- 
tinental translation ever assumed the like in- 
fluential position in the philology and literature 
of the language to which it belonged. He com- 
pares the version of King James with that of 
Luther—the only one which is at all comparable 
with it—and proves in that case the truth of his 
assertion. That the Bible was the first printed 
book, and that it still remains the oftenest printed 
book, are statements that are almost too trite for 
repetition. 

Max Miiller shows that the science of language 
itself owes its first impulse to the religion of the 
Bible, and more, that ‘‘translations of the Lord’s 
Prayer, or of the Bible, into every dialect of the 
world, form even now the most valuable materials 
for the comparative philolgoist.” This is only arep- 
etition of the suggestion of Leibnitz, made in 1713 
to Peter the Great, that the translation of the 
Lord’s Prayer and other portions of the Bible into 
the various languages of his dominion would in- 
crease his Majesty’s glory and the study of lan- 
guage, and advance Christianity. The Bible was 
selected for this purpose, not because of any pecu- 
liarities of language, nor for any reasons con- 
nected with its literary merits. It was chosen 
simply because its spiritual influence upon the 
human mind gives it universal currency in Chris- 
tendom. In these instances, at least, the Bible 
became the handmaid of science. 

As we look over the twelve centuries during 
which there has been a literature in England, we 
notice three epochs of exceptionable interest. 
The first is marked by the name of Alfred the 
Great, the second by that of Geoffrey Chaucer, 
and the third by that of Shakespeare. At these 
times literature was cultivated with loving ear- 
nestness, and the books produced will always 
stand in monumental grandeur above those of 
the intervening periods. 

Before King Alfred there had been several cen- 
turies of slow growth, but no English writer seems 
to have reached the degree of enlightenment that 
he attained. Cxdmon, it is true, lisped the Bible 
story in poetic measure, and proved that he was 
not entirely destitute of literary merit. The old 
epic of Beowulf still possesses power enough to 
thrill the nerves and curdle the blood, and a vivid 
imagination may give the dry record of the early 
chronicles a resemblance of life—but what is 
there more until the ninth century is almost 
closed ? Then we behold the royal learner sitting 
at the feet of ‘‘Plegmund, his archbishop, and 
Asser, his bishop, and Grimbold, his mass-priest, 





and John, his mass-priest,” to get a knowledge of 
Latin. And why? That he may translate into 
Knglish for ‘the benefit of his people the message 
that Augustine brought ‘over the salt sea from 
the south, from the wise Gregorius, pope of 
Rome.” It is not our purpose to describe the 
work that Alfred thus gave his people in their 
vernacular tongue, but only to remark that it is a 
series of instructions for those who were teachers, 
which must have been of great value. It will 
give the reader a new view of the king’s character, 
and will do him good. This was a production 
pased on the Bible and deriving thence all its 
authority, but it is only one of the indications of 
the fact that the Scriptures inspired Alfred in his 
labors for the people as well as in his writings. 
He is said to have been engaged in making an 
English version of the Psalms at the time of his 
death, in the year 900. 

There are five centuries between Alfred and 
Chaucer. So far as our literature is concerned 
they are centuries of death. In the second half of 
the fourteenth century we find among English 
writers not only Chaucer, but also John Wiclif, 
and the unknown author of the vision conceming 
Piers Plowman. What is the spirit of the age? 
Let us listen to the latest writer on the subject. 


‘‘In the fourteenth century,” he says, “ religion 
interpenetrated society, visibly touching and 
modifying it at all points.” ‘‘Court, castle, 


cloister and cottage were equally infested with re- 
ligion.”* It is only necessary to read the authors 
just mentioned to acknowledge that they, at 
least, owe much to the Bible, and that their works 
are ‘‘infested” with its words, its doctrines, its 
histories. In treating of ‘‘ Chaucer’s Churchmen,” 
in July last, we gave illustrations of that author's 
appreciation of the true and faithful religious 
teacher, and it would be easy to carry the thought 
still farther, but it is not necessary at present. 

We only care to add that this age of remarkable 
literary liveliness and progress was an age of Bible 
translation andstudy. It was then that dear John 
Wiclif dared everything that he might give the En- 
glish the whole Bible in their own speech. It was 
then that he inspired hundreds and thousands of 
Englishmen with his own contagious zeal, and sent 
scores of preachers throughout the hamlets and 
into the market-places to declare the Gospel in its 
purity. A second time the study of the Bible and 
the blazing forth of great literary lights were con- 
temporaneous. Was there a connection between 
the two events ? 

As the world grows older its wheels seem to re- 
volve more rapidly, and within two centuries 
after Chaucer we have on the pages of English 
literature the glowing names of Spenser, Bacon, 
Shakespeare, Milton and Bunyan—the most poetic 
of poets, the most astute of philosophers, the 
most universal of dramatists, the author of the 
Christian epic, and the supremest master of the 
allegory. And what new influence had risen into 
force with power thus to stimulate the English 
mind to the very utmost ? 

The marked trait of the age was its activity in 
religious thought. The continent had been aroused 
by the Monk of Erfurth, and nowhere was the in- 
fluence of the Reformation more direct and mani- 
fest than in England, and on English literature. 
‘‘Nosuch complete and prosperous dependence 
can elsewhere be found,” says President Bascom, 
“as this between the Bible and its literary off- 
spring.” It were a waste of words to stop to trace 
the marks of the Bible in the books of the five 
writers mentioned in the previous paragraph. 
The reverent spirit of Spenser, who in his ‘‘ Epi- 
thalamion ” uses the very words of the Psalmist ; 
the devout words of Bacon, who considered it 
‘“heaven upon earth to have a man’s mind move 
in charity, rest in providence, and turn upon the 
poles o@€ truth ;” the faith of Shakespeare in 

“The world’s ransom, blessed Mary’s Son ;”” 
the grand verse of the Puritan poet, and lively de- 
lineations of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” all point 
us to the leaven of Bible lore that permeated the 
English people at that age as it never had before. 

It was, however, not the tidal wave of Reforma- 
tion influence direct and alone which infected the 
period and caused the effects we have pointed 
out. The reign of Henry VIII., Elizabeth, and 
James I., are the ones in which most vigorously 
the work of Bible translation was prosecuted. 
The versions of Tyndale, Coverdale and John 
Rogers were followed by the ‘‘ Geneva” version, 
the Bishops’ Bible, those made at Douay and 
Rheims, and, finally, by the one which has endured 
to our day. The translation and study of the 





* President Bascom's Philosophy of English Literature. 
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Bible is the characteristic mark of this our grand- 
est literary era. 
. Our own age, the last part of the nineteenth 
century, is a period of remarkable Bible study, 
and of translation. We are not content that re- 
ligious books should be the most widely sold of 
all the products of the press, that religious peri- 
odical literature should circulate by the million ; 
Bibles and tracts should be as free almost as the 
air of heaven; that churches and Sunday-schools 
should be multiplied by the thousand; but we 
join the ends of the earth in our concerts of 
prayer, and form international committees to di- 
vide the Bible into sections, and appropriate them 
to specific days, that the English-speaking people 
of two continents may sit. down as one man to 
dig from the precious mine the golden ore, and 
refine it for the glory of the God of the Bible! 
We would not prophesy that these wonderful 
facts are the indications of a new era of literary 
progress, though the ex-President of Yale College 
has lately recorded his belief that the present 
time is the beginning of a great revival in scholar- 
ship, but will close with the simple remark that 
the three great literary epochs of English litera- 
ture in the past have been also the periods of un- 
wonted study of the Sacred Scriptures. 








A MORNING SONG. 
By THE Rev. Exuras Nason. 


HROUGH the shades of the night, O my God, thou hast 
kept 
Watch and ward o’er my bed, and I’ve peacefully slept; 
In health now arising, I hail the new day, 
And my tribute of praise to thee gratefully pay. 


Though ruling in power and splendor above, 
Thou visitest man with the light of thy love; 
Thou openest the gates of the east that the sun, 
As a giant, his course o'er the nations may run. 


But yet by the cross in redemption is given 
Effulgence more bright from the portals of heaven; 
And with myriads adoring, I bend to confess 

The Prince thus descending the people to bless. 


— 


His was the pity, the love, and the grace 

That exhausted the chalice our sins to efface; 

And through him, O my God, who such woes underwent, 
To thee, this petition I most humbly present: 


Oh, feed me to-day from thy bountiful store, 

And heavenward incline all my wishes to soar; 

Be near me when tempted, from without or within, 
And deliver my soul from the empire of sin. 


Help me to be lowly, forgiving, and true; 

All alive to the work that my hands find to do; 
With radiance celestial my dark spirit fill, 

And make every thought correspond with thy will. 


In mercy forgive me the ills [ have done; 

My trangreesions remit in the name of thy Son; 

Keep, oh, keep me from wandering away from thy fold 
And inscribe my poor name in thy record of gold. 


Then peacefully hour after hour shall roll by, 

And pursuing my course under light from on high, 
Every step shall still bring me, where’er I may roam, 
But nearer to thee, O my God, and my HOME! 








OUR DICKENS PARTY. 
By P. THORNE. 


HERE is, it must be confessed, something 

truly admirable in the New England charac- 

ter. The fortitude, the irrepressible and undaunt- 

ed vigor and energy with which we encounter our 

winters, grappling undismayed with old proba- 

bilities’ worst experiments on us, must command 
admiration. 

Our Dickens party seems to me a good illustra- 
tion of all this. Here is a little village, nestled 
down in a remote corner of the world, shut in on 
every side by snow-covered hills. Twice a day 
the locomotive goes snorting and screaming 
through the town, bringing the newspapers, let- 
ters, ete., which are the only link connecting us 
with the great outside world. Winter this year 
has apparently resolved to do his very worst, to 
test to the utmost our courage and endurance. 
Huge masses of snow weigh down the roofs and 
form miniature glaciers, prying through and 
trickling down the wall and ceilings in little 
Rhones, whose picturesqueness the dismayed 
housekeeper fails to see. The walks are narrow 
troughs between big banks of snow that loom up 
above the fence-tops. Rubber boots and arctics 
are “brisk” in the market. For six or seven 
weeks the mercury ranges playfully between zero 
and twenty-eight below; and the regular morning 
excitement is to ascertain the state of the ther- 
mometer, and compare notes with the milkman’s 
report from other parts of the town. Colds, pneu- 
Churches are thinly 


attended. Nearly every family has at least one 
sick member. 


. One might think that, in this state of things, 





the unhappy natives, huddling around their coal | 


fires, would be content to barely keep alive. The 
struggle for mere existence, one might suppose, 
would sufficiently tax all their energies and inge- 
nuities. But not so. We not only draw the 
breath of life ; we amuse ourselves. We get up 
entertainments, enrich the church treasury, and 
actually succeed in deluding ourselves with the 
idea that we are enjoying life. 

The latest effort in this line was a Dickens 
party. This party proved what Mrs. Markleham 
called the old Doctor, ‘‘ positively a Boon,” from 
the moment of its first inception. When the sew- 
ing society came together, there was now some- 
thing to talk about besides sore throats, lung 
fevers, affecting cases of diphtheria, and the 
freaks of the thermometer. In the bustle of 
cheerful excitement and anticipation many peo- 
ple quite forgot to be sick, while others took the 
immortal advice of Mrs. Chick and ‘‘made an 
effort,” and a suecessful one, too, to be well in sea- 
son for this great occasion. 

For two or three weeks every one was talking, 
reading, studying, dreaming Dickens. The pub- 
lic library was stripped of all its volumes of his 
works at an early day; not a copy was to be 
borrowed anywhere, and the booksellers drove a 
brisk trade in the paper-covered edition. It 
seemed as if, even in the remotest regions of the 
spirit world, Dickens must be conscious of all this 
furore connected with his name. The party was 
to come off in the church parlor, and no one was 
to be admitted not in costume. This last proved 
a wise regulation, many people, in the despera- 
tion of their curiosity to ‘“‘ see the rest,” working 
themselves up to the point of taking a part and 
appearing in costume who would ordinarily have 
considered the mere idea of their doing such a 
thing wild and preposterous in the extreme. 

The eventful, long-expected and prepared-for 
night came at last, and the church parlor was 
crowded with the queerest, most grotesque speci- 
mens of humanity ever seen outside a dream. 
The bonnets and caps alone were a spectacle to 
make dry bones laugh. For startling, antique, 
and unexpected bonnets and garments generally, 
there is no place like a quiet New England town, 
where every one has had a great-grandmother, 
and still carefully preserves her clothes laid away 
in big chests, or hanging in attic closets. One 
could fancy some of the garments unearthed this 
evening experiencing a strange thrill of long-van- 
ished youth at coming once again among bright 
lights, young faces, laughing voices, after the 
darkness and somber seclusion of half a century. 

Betsey Trotwood, having consented to receive 
the guests, took her station by the piano in a for- 
midable cap calculated to strike with awe the 
hearts of all beholders. Near by was Mr. Dick 
with his kite, jingling his money, and assuming 
as much of a feeble minded and bewildered look 
as was possible for an able and successful lawyer 
and bank president. On the other side was 
Janet, broom in hand, ready to respond to the 
alarm of ‘‘ Donkeys !” 

Miss Betsey found it difficult to maintain the 
stern and rigid look appropriate to her character 
as the different heroes and heroines of Dickens 
defiled before her. The stony expression of Mr. 
F.’s aunt was a thing not soon to be forgotten, 
nor the triumphant air with which the redundant 
Flora introduced that remarkable old lady. The 
minister’s wife ‘‘did” Mrs. Pardiggle, with her 
five small boys prematurely soured and crushed 
by being obliged to give all their pocket money to 
the missionaries. The minister could not quite 
come to a costume, but, “to see the rest,” ap- 
peared as Mr. Gradgrind, prepared to glorify 
“facts... The Pickwick Club all came together, 
in very jovial fashion, accompanied by the Fat 
Boy, who occasionally took a large, semicircular 
bite from the small pie he held in his hand, and 
was constantly dropping asleep. Mr. Pickwick 
took notes of everything, but his serenity was 
perceptibly marred by the uncertain behavior of 
his ‘‘stuffing,” his stomach developing a strong 
tendency to slide into his boots. 

Old Mrs. Wardle sat one side the chimney cor- 
ner, with her ear trumpet and samplers, supported 
by Grandpa and Grandma Smallweed and the 
faithful Judy on the opposite side. A well-known 
lawyer and his wife made a very jolly Mr. and 
Mrs. Boffin, while their daughter glided about, a 
white, ghostly, but not unattractive Miss Haver- 
sham. An especially neat and notable house- 
keeper appeared as Mrs. Jellyby, accompanied by 
her children, all rags, patches, and. ink stains, 
while one of our doctors figured as Mr. Micawber 
about to start for Australia, and strongly confi- 
dent that something would there ‘turn up.” 





Some persons looked like pages right out of 
Dickens. The resemblance was so perfect as to 
be almost startling. Such was the effect when 
one came suddenly upon Mrs. Skewton, languidly 
reclining in her chair wheeled by Withers, with 
bonnet, roses, paint, eyeglass, Cleopatra attitude, 
simper, all complete, assuring you she was “all 
heart.” Such another group was quiet little Dor- 
rit, with overgrown Maggie, in the exact cap and 
bonnet of the picture, clinging to ‘little mother,” 
and thinking everything ‘‘’evingly.”. One might 
talk some time with Mrs. Gummidge and Mrs. 
Pipchin before discovering under their disguise 
two of the prominent ladies of the parish. 

‘*Who is that dirty, queer-looking girl?” asks 
some one, pointing to the Marchioness, prom- 
enading on Dick Swiveller’s arm. 

““Why, that’s Miss ——, from the young ladies’ 
boarding school !” 

Another realistic group was Fagin the Jew, 
bending over the fire toasting a piece of bread, 
surrounded by his band of young thieves, who 
devoted themselves to stealing every one’s hand- 
kerchief during the evening, and developed a sur- 
prising aptitude at this new profession. Under 
Fagin’s grey beard, overhanging eyebrows, and 
cunning, wicked leer, it was hard to recognize our 
esteemed Sunday-school superintendent. Odd 
groups struck you at every turn. Mark Tapley 
walked about with Mrs. Gummidge, urging her 
to cheer up, forget the old ‘un, and be jolly. Mrs. 
Kenwigs, with the five little Kenwigses in braids 
and pantalets, was a pleasing spectacle. Mr. 
Pecksniff, with Cherry and Merry on either arm, 
Mr. Toots, Mr. Guppy, the Infant Phenomenon, 
were among the successes of the evening. 

Looking at this assembly of characters, realiz- 
ing all the originality, wit, knowledge of human 
nature embodied in these varied creations of one 
man’s mind, one could but admire anew the won- 
derful genius of Dickens. Biographers may prove 
him not faultless, but a grateful world will never 
forget one who has done so much to amuse its 
ennui and warm and open its heart to kind deeds 
and words. . 

Late in the evening, after refreshments, includ- 
ing the mild exhilaration of coffee, had been 
served, the Pickwick Club grew convivial and 
indulged in song, Mrs. Bardell fainted away in 
Mr. Pickwick’s arms, Mr. Guppy and Miss Trot- 
wood struck up an impromptu dance in one cor- 
ner of the room, and judicious elderly people 
guessed it was ‘‘about time to go home.” And so 
ended the Dickens party, having furnished a good 
deal of innocent amusement to many people, 
broken the monotony of a cold, long, dull winter, 
and set all the young people of the parish reading 
Dickens. There are worse things about for read- 
ing matter nowadays than Dickens. Possibly 
this account of our Dickens party may suggest a 
similar diversion to some other society in need of 
wholesome amusement and the ‘‘ honest penny.” 








THE WAYS OF THE GRAMMARS. 
By Gar HAMILTON. 


T will, perhaps, be considered wantonly auda- 

cious and presuming, not to say sacrilegious, 
to set down aught against our system of public 
education. The common schools of this country 
are its pride, and boast, and toast. Money, and 
thought, and pains are lavished upon them. Bos- 
ton can suggest nothing better to show to princes 
of the blood than her school children. Men of 
renown are led through the school-houses, and 
poets sing, and patriots rejoice that 

“ We need not fear the bigot’s rule 
While near the church-spire stands the school.” 

And, indeed, no one can enter one of our great 
school-houses with its large and numerous rooms, 
its yards of blackboard, its maps and globes, its 
costly and convenient desks and chairs, its halls, 
and broad stairways, and neat dressing-rooms, 
and see the multitudes of well-dressed, attractive 
looking, bright boys and girls rising like soldiers 
at the first word of command, facing about at the 
second, marching at the third up the platform in 
long lines to recite, or down the stairways, and 
through the halls in still longer but very orderly 
lines to the play-yard for the recess, without feel- 
ing that our schools are indeed great institutions. 

Nevertheless, as they are not in all their parts 
and performances actually revealed to us from 
heaven as were the Tabernacle and the Ark of the 
Covenant of the Jews, it may be admitted that 
they are not perfect. So, while rejoicing in the 
excellence and success which they have attained, 
all who are interested in their country’s future 
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may, perhaps, be allowed the exercise of private 
judgment regarding little matters which come 
under their own observation. Many small flaws 
may not hinder great general value, yet the 
general value is impaired by the small flaws. I 
have no systematic charges to make, but only a 
few suggestions arising from casual observation. 
For instance, I have oceasion to consult a gram- 
mar this morning, and I open by chance upon a 
page in the first quarter of the book, and see 


“COMPOUND WORDS. 
“1. Words are compounded when they unite in meaning as 
one descriptive term, and also when they make a new or per- 
manent name that varies in meaning from the separated 


words: 
ia * Long-cared, red-hot, [etc.] 


“2. Compound words are hyphened when first formed or 
but little used; and also when the parts do not coalesce as 
smoothly as syllables of one word, cr might be misunder- 


Stood: ; 
** Rosy-fingered, ant-hill, [eto.] 


“3. Compound words are consolidated as they come into 
general or familiar use, provided the parts coalesce like the 
syllables of one word, and under one chief accent : 

“ Statesman, salesman, Letc.] 

“ Errors in regard to compound words are so common, and 
dictionaries are so unreliable, that we subjoin a more minute 
analysis, which may be carefully examined now, and refer. 
red to afterwards when needed.” , 

Then follows nearly a page and a half of very 
fine print regarding these compound words. 

I glance at the beginning to see if I have not 
mistaken the book. No, The author in his pref- 
ace ‘‘hopes he has produced more nearly just 
such a manual as the great majority of public 
schools throughout our country now require. .. . 
This book has been written with particular refer- 
ence to the school-room.” 

It is then a school-book intended for use in com- 
mon schools. But I object to such instruction as 
this, that it serves to darken counsel by words 
without knowledge. I suppose children in gram- 
mar schools are from ten to fourteen years old. I 
suppose we all agree that the aim of the schools 
is not to make them scholars or mere grammar- 
ians, but intelligent and valuable citizens of a 
republic. It is desirable that as carpenters, 
farmers, cooks, sempstresses they be able to keep 
their own accounts, to talk accurately, to read 
understandingly, to vote intelligently,’ to pass just 
judgment upon affairs, to see that the Republic 
receive no detriment. This end is not to be at- 
tained by putting into the pupil’s mind as much 
minute information on any subject whatever as 
can be crowded into the few years of school life. 
We are not to pursue language into its delicate 
shadings, figures into the higher mathematics, 
geography into its remotest ramifications. What 
we want is simply broad lines of demarcation. 
What we want is merely foundation work. What 
‘we want is the geography and grammar and arith- 
metioe of ordinary life—the great general princi- 
ples which shall make men and women intelligent, 
which shall give them an understanding of their 
own country, and their own language, and their 
own business, which shall make them speak and 
act with tolerable correctness, which shall be a 
good basis for the higher education if they choose 
to go on to the higher education, but which shall 
not intrench or even fancy itself to intrench upon 
the higher education. 

With this idea in view, it seems to me that the 
page of grammar which I have quoted is abso- 
lutely worthless. For all the ordinary purposes 
of common schools, long-eared and red-hot are 
sufficiently explained in the ordinary adjective, 
and do not need a word of additional discussion. 
Moreover, what is said about them is a great deal 
harder to understand than the words themselves. 
Any ordinary child, after he has learned his lesson 
in adjectives, could master red-hot at first hand, 
but nine out of ten of my readers would have to 
read those rules more than once, and with consid- 
erable care, in order to take in their bearings. 
Why should you bother a child who has only a 
few years to study, who at fourteen or sixteen 
must leave school and earn his own living—why 
should you bother hin with long words and un- 
interesting statements that are not of the slightest 
use to him, when there are so many things that 
he ought to learn and the learning of which will 
give him the same mental discipline ? The author 
gives his ‘‘more minute analyses” because errors 
in compound words are so common and diction- 
aries are so unreliable. I do not think that such 
errors are very common ; they are not very gross ; 
they are easily corrected by the eye, and almost 
impossible of correction by rules; but, common 
or uncommon, is it worth while to try to educate 
the masses of children under fourteen years of age 
to a point beyond the dictionary? If they are 
trained up to the dictionary, can we not afford to 





leave the rest to private taste and not to public 
taxation ? : 

Again: I find Pronouns divided into Personal, 
Relative, Interrogative and Adjective, and sub- 
divided into Compound Personal, Double Possess- 
ive Personal, Compound, Relative, Double Rel- 
ative, Responsive, Relative, Indefinite (with a 
slant at Indirect Interrogatives), Distributive, 
Definite, Indefinite, and Reciprocal. I find sen- 
tences kaleidoscoped into elements Simple, Com- 
pound, Modified, Unmodified, Independent, 
Principal, Subordinate, Connective, Codrdinate 
with another, Correlative with another, and into 
a nature Simple, Composite, Declarative, Inter- 
rogative, Imperative, Exclamatory, Affirmative, 
Negative. 

I turn to the early, say the eighteenth, page of a 
children’s grammar, and I read : 

“* Any change which varies the application or meaning of 
the predicate, whether produced by altering either of the 
words (copula or attribute) which represent it, or by adding 
other werds to it, is called a modification of the predicate.”’ 

(a) As it is the chief object of the subject to represent 
some person or thing as the basis of an affirmation, so it is 
the principal office of the predicate to denote what is affirm- 


ed, But, like the subject, it can be made, by certain changes, ' 


to represent other properties not essential to it as predicate. 


“ When the modification takes place by uniting two verbal 
forms, or by altering the form either of the copula or attri- 
bute, it is called an accident or an accidental property of the 
predicate; and the variation is called an inflection. 


“ Mode relates to the manner of the assertion, not to that of 
the thing asserted, and therefore affects the copula rather 
than the attribute. Hence, when a verb contains the copula 
and attribute united, mode should be regarded as affecting 
the assertion, and not the action.” 

When we come to analyze such a sentence as 
‘‘the boy beat his dog,” we learn that the predi- 
cate is limited by a complex objective element of 
the first class, and the basis of the complex objec- 
tive element is limited by a simple adjective ele- 
ment of the first class. We learn, too, that the 
essential point of dissimilarity in the parts of any 
complex element is, that one simple element 
stands as principal or basis, and that all others 
are subordinate to it. 

Honest reader, do you think this is inter- 
esting reading? Yet this is what your chil- 
dren are required not only to read, but to learn. 
I confess that to me all this seems utterly dreary, 
weary, and forlorn, a desert of dry bones. And 
if you and I, grown men, delighting in language, 
studying its history, its niceties, its possibilities, 
with delight, could not be induced by love or 
money to master all these intricacies, why should 
we force them upon the little children ? They are 
of no earthly use. Not only will the carpenter 
and the farmer never concern himself with them, 
but even the clergyman, the lecturer, the writer, 
will give them the go-by the moment he leaves 
the school-room. When the boy has left school 
he will never hear of a complex objective element 
or aresponsive pronoun to the day of his death. 
Nor are these intricate elaborations and sub- 
divisions apparently conducive to clearness of 
thought. On the very first page of one of these 
analytical grammars, I find : 

“4. Definition.—A sentence is a set of words making a 
complete statement. 

“5. Allour talk consists of sentences. When we say any- 
thing we make asentence. We cannot say anything without 
making a sentence.” 

Can we not, indeed? Did no person ever say, 
“Oh! ah! Whata fine morning! Cold weather 
to-day! What an able sermon! What wretched 
confusion of thought !"” ? 

My own conviction is that we waste time and 
money and mind in these fine-spun distinctions. 
Many of them are of no use to-day. Most of them 
are of no use to most persons. The general rules 
of grammar, the general structure of sentences, 
the ordinary old-fashioned parsing is enough for 
the object for which common schools are es- 
tablished. This highly technical and artificial 
analysis is simply running grammar into the 
ground. It is foreign to the true lover of lan- 
guage: it throws no more light on its real meaning, 
and gives no more mastery of its uses than the 
simple analysis of the old time ; it distracts the at- 
tention of children from the real force and beauty 
of words ; it fritters away time that ought to be 
devoted to more important matters. It imposes 
upon ignorant and immature minds the abstrac- 
tions that belong, if anywhere, only to maturity 
and scholarship. The old-fashioned Smith's Gram- 
mar that opened fire with : 

Q. “ What is your name? 

Q. “ What is the name of the town in which you live? 

Q. “ What does the word noun mean? 

Ans. * The word noun means name. 


Q. “ What, then, may your name be called? 
Ans. “A noun.” 


was just as good for all the purposes for which 





grammar is taught in the public schools as any 
grammar that has superseded it. <A very large 
part of the work and money spent in changing 
school-books is spent in the interest of the writers 
and publishers of school-books and not in the in- 
terest of the pupils or their parents. Often the 
interests of the pupils and of the parents are sac- 
rificed to the interests of the writers and of the 
publishers. An ordinary book depends for its 
sale upon its own merits, or upon influences 
that may be brought to bear upon individuals. 
A school-book is not presented to a tenth part 
of the persons who are to be its purchasers, 
but to a small number of committee-men. If 
by any means they can be induced to adopt it, 
a whole city-full of schools purchase it—are in a 
manner forced to purchase it ; and it has thus a 
market beyond that of the most sensational novel. 
The parents grumble, and—buy. A very small 
sum goes out of the pocket of each purchaser, A 
very large sum goes into the pocket of the propri- 
etor. Meanwhile the children have a book that 
may be better than its predecessor, but is just 
as likely to be worse, 





OUR WINTER VISITORS. 

WELLERS in the country, particularly lov- 

ers of the gentle race of birds, have felt a 
sensible relief to the dreariness of this steadily 
cold season from the presence of an unusual 
variety of their favorites of the feathered race. 
The winter, which strips the leaves from the trees 
and discloses many hidden things, always serves 
to make more conspciuous the few denizens of the 
forest, who finding no necessity for migration 
from the failure of their food or the scantiness of 
their winter clothing, sensibly resist the pressure 
of fashion and tarry at home ; where their bounds 
are greatly enlarged ‘and their supplies increased 
by the absence of their fellows. 

The chicadee, nut-hatch and woodpecker scour 
the woods and orchards, examine every corner 
and peer into every crevice to discover and dis- 
lodge the eggs and larve which may have been 
deposited there. The scavenger crows, singly or 
in groups, caw from their low perches or are borne 
swiftly by on their variouserands. The garrulous 
jay, having consumed his hoarded stores, is driven 
by hunger from the depth of the forest to seek 
the haunts of men and display his splendid plu- 
mage about the corn-field, the corn-crib and the 
farm-yard. The little brown winter sparrows— 
our constant visitors from the north during cold 
weather—troop about the same localities, busily 
gathering the scattered seeds, or pulling them 
from their beds in the grass and weeds which nod 
and shiver in the wind above the crusted snow. 
These are of a lighter color, more elegant shape 
and less vulgar habit than their English cousins, 
imported and now so familiar a sight in the 
streets of our cities and large villages. Besides, 
their notes are low and musical, in pleasing con- 
trast to the sharp and querulous tones of the 
English sparrow. Mingled with these are some- 
times seen the little snow bird with his neat ves- 
ture of dark slate color lined and trimmed with 
pearl. On the approach of storms large flocks of 
snow buntings, reckoned in fifties and hundreds, 
float softly and aimlessly over the fields on the 
wings of the rising wind like veritable snow-flakes. 
They come and go with the snows, changing their 
color like the hare on the approach of summer, 
that they may be less exposed to their foes on the 
gray Northern uplands where they have their nests. 
Occasionally companies of finches of the size and 
shape of the gold-finch, with the same peculiarity 
of flight and with similar notes, are observed on 
their passage to and from the pine woods. These 
complete the list of birds which are generally 
noticed during the winter by residents of the 
country. But in exceptional seasons like the pres- 
ent other species come from the frozen regtons of 
the North, driven by stress of hunger or of cold, and 
attract a degree of attention commensurate with 
their novelty. One of these is the redpoll, in size 
less than the least of the sparrows, but of more deli- 
cate make than they and apparently more highly 
bred. They are of a light gray color softly shaded, 
faintly tinged with carmine and with a deep crim- 
son spot upon the head. They glean after the 
sparrows and are seen often—large flocks drifting 
over the fields with a soft twittering note or 
alighting to feed upon the buds of the birch or 
alder. A rarer visitor than these is the pine 
grosbeak, which once, or at most twice, in a dec- 
ade makes its appearance in smali flocks and 
attracts attention by its size, in which it resembles 
the robin, and by its coloring, which in the young 
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males is quite brilliant, being crimson upon a dark 
ash ground. They have, like all the grosbeaks, a 
rich musical voice and warble a few sweet notes. 
A visitor perhaps rarer than either of these, and 
certainly not less elegant or attractive, is the 
crossbill ; so named from the peculiar formation 
of its beak, whose mandibles cross each other at a 
wide angle. These are conical, and hooked and 
fitted to tear in pieces the cones of evergreens 
upon whose seeds the bird mainly subsists. The 
European larch, which is well covered with small 
and loose cones, seems to be their favorite pasture. 
They may be seen hanging from its pendulous 
branches in every position, and so intent upon 
their work as to admit a very near approach and 
minute examination. This species, like the last, 
is deeply tinged with crimson, especially about 
the head and neck. Its color, together with its 
unique bill, which suggests the sacred symbol of 
our religion, have given rise among the Germans 
to a poetic legend in explanation of their signifi- 
cance, which has been translated by Mr. Long- 
fellow. The story is that our Saviour, while 
hanging upon the tree, became aware that a little 
fluttering bird was toiling in a vain attempt to 
effect His release by drawing the nails which 
pierced His bleeding hands. The poet records 
the blessing with which this pious effort was re- 


warded : 
And the Saviour speaks in mildngss: 
* Blest be thou of all the good! 
Bear as token of this moment, 
Marks of blood and holy rood!” 








TEN THOUSAND A YEAR. 
By W. WAYBRIDGE, Esq. 


HEN I was about eighteen years old (I 

speak of a very distant period), I used to 
go on Saturday afternoon, during the beautiful 
season, to spend the Sunday with my mother, who 
lived at V——, some five miles from my place of 
labor. I usually went on foot, and was sure to 
find sitting under an old oak on the route a great 
fellow, who always cried out to me in a squeaking 
voice: ‘‘Can you give a poor man a little some- 
thing, my good sir ?” 

He was pretty sure to have his appeal answered 
by the clinking of a few coppers in his old felt 
hat. 

One day, as I was paying my tribute to An- 
thony (for so he called himself), there came along 
a good-looking gentleman to whom the beggar 
addressed his squeaking ery: ‘‘Can you give a poor 
man a little something, my good sir ?” 

The gentleman stopped, and having fixed his 
eye on Anthony a moment, said: ‘‘ You seem to 
be intelligent and able to work—why do you fol- 
iow such a mean vocation here? I should be right 
glad to draw you from it, and give you ten thou- 
sand dollars a year !” 

Anthony began to laugh, and I joined in with 
him. 

‘‘Laugh as much as you please,” replied the 
gentleman; ‘‘but follow my advice and you'll 
have what I promise you. I can show it to you 
also by example. 

‘‘T have been as poor as you are ; but, instead of 
begging, I made out of an old basket a sort of sack, 
and went from house to house and village to vil- 
lage and asked the people to give me, not their 
money, but their old rags, which I then sold read- 
ily to the paper-maker. 

‘** At the end of a year I did not ask the rags for 
nothing, but paid the cash for them; and I had 
besides an old horse and cart to assist me in my 
work. 

‘* Five years afterwards, I had six thousand dol- 
lars, and I married the daughter of the paper- 
maker, who took me into partnership with him. 
I was but little accustomed to the business, I con- 
fess, but I was young and active ; I knew how to 
work and to undergo privation. 

““Néw, I own two good houses in the city, and 
have turned my paper-mill over to my son, whom 
I easily taught to labor and to endure hardship 
without murmuring. Now, do as I have done, my 
friend, and you will become as well off as I am.” 

Saying this, the old gentleman rode on, leaving 
Anthony so absorbed in thought that two ladies 
passed without hearing his old falsetto supplica- 
cation: ‘‘ Give a poor man a little something, if 
you please, to-day !” 

Twenty years afterwards, I had occasion to en- 
ter a bookstore for some purchases. A large and 
well-dressed gentleman was walking through the 
‘store and giving orders to some half-a-dozen clerks. 
We looked at each other as people do who, with- 
out being acquainted, seem to have some faint 
impression that they have met before. 





‘‘Sir,” said he to me, at the further end of the 
store, ‘‘were you not in the habit twenty years 
ago of walking out to V—— on Saturday after- 
noon ?” 

‘“What ! Anthony, is it you ?” cried I. 

“Sir,” replied he, ‘‘you see Anthony; the old 
gentleman was right. He gave me TEN THOUSAND 
DOLLARS A YEAR !” 








THE EASTER CROSS. 
By CARL SPENCER. 


CHRIST, whose cross began to bloom 
With peaceful lilies, long ago, 
Each year above thy empty tomb 
More thick the Easter garlands glow. 
O’er all the wounds of that sad strife, 
Bright wreathes the new, immortal life. 


The hands that once the cross upraised 
All power in heaven and earth doth fill; 
Of men desired, of angels praised, 
Why sits He silent, waiting still? 
Alas! in many a heart of pain 
The Christ is crucified again. 


Low lies the world He died to save, 
And feels not yet her Easter morn; 

Still holds the victory of the grave 
O’er all His brethren younger-born. 

His soul yet travails at their side, 

Its long desire unsatisfied. 


Sad symbol of the deathly strain— 

In resurrection-light revealed 
The sign of hope that conquers pain, 

Of joys that sharpest sorrows yield— 
Hail, thou the first that bearest flowers !— 
The burden, not the grace, is ours. 


And yet, the crossis dropping balm ; 
May we not come so near, at last, 

That ali the grief shall shine with calm, 
And beauty hide the ashen past? 

Oh, that our stone were rolled away! 

Oh, that our cross could bloom to-day ! 
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BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


“REMEMBER THEM THAT ARE IN 
BONDS.” 
Frimpay EvENinG, March 19, 1875. 


HE inspired apostle, among the thousand 

duties which distil from the great principle of 
love, commanded Christians to remember those in 
bonds as bound with them. Of course it would be 
impossible for any one, if he should undertake it, to 
single out or to search out all that are in bonds. But 
there is to be, there should be, in every Christian a 
consideration of those who aresuffering, and especially 
for thosewho are suffering in unusual ways, in which 
their strength is limited, their liberty is circumscribed, 
their name is stained, and, it may be, their very char- 
acter is destroyed—for there is no limitation of those 
who are in bonds. There is every kind—there are the 
very bad; there are the bad; there are those slightly 
to blame; and there are the multitudes who are suffer- 
ing wrongfully; but there is no discrimination made. 

**Remember them that are in bonds, as bound with them.” 

Now, it is very easy to repeat this; but it is very 
hard to fulfill it. Take the case, now happily passed 
away forever, of the millions who were held in slavery 
—and let one undertake to feel their bond. Youare to 
remember those who are in bonds as if you, also, were 
in bondage with them. Bring it home to yourself. 
How would you feel if your daughter were not your 
own? How would you feel if you were raising sons 
for the market? How would you feel if your liberty 
were a mockery, and if you were by the law treated 
as a chattel. And yet the injunction is, Remember 
the enslaved as ‘if it was your own case. Take 
those that are in bonds of ignorance. Bring it 
home to yourself. Suppose that it were in your house 
—the weakness, the suffering, the limitations of every 
kind, the dense ignorance that thralls so many, and 
is as if so much of their mind were obliterated. Bring 
it home to yourself, make it as a part of your own 
household life and experience. Do you feel for the 
ignorant in that way? 

Take those that are, by reason of their vices, thralled 
in a bondage worse than that which the law lays on 
criminals—for the most unhappy prisoners are not 
those that are inside of jails. What is your tendency? 
What is your thought? See a young man walk the 
streets whom you know to have been well-born, with 
every opportunity, but with the resources of life all 
squandered, and the hope of life all put out; see how, 
after one, two, five, ten different endeavors he has 
broken through them all, and is reeling on toward the 
grave. How do we feel about such a caseas that? We 
look across the street, and say, “‘Ah! there he goes; 
there is another instance of the evil of the cup,” and 
then pass on. How many of us have sympathy with 
those that are in that bondage which is worse than 
death? 

On the other hand, consider how strange the tend- 
ency is of men to turn themselves away from 
trouble. How apt we are to say, “ Well, I have just 
as much care in my own affairs asI can attend to. I 


cannot afford to bring shadows into my house. I must 
have peace at home.” Must you? “I cannot afford 
to distress my soul with other people's trials. I must 
have happiness in my household. I am willing to take 
the hard knocks of the world outside; but at home L 
must have joy and peace.” Must you? 

Suppose it had pleased God, when he was at home, 
to have said so? Suppose he had refused to give forth 
his own life, in the life of his Son, for those who not 
only were sinful, but were his enemies? God so loved 
the world that he gave his Son to die for it; and 
are we who profess to be bis disciples to say about our 
homes, which have been filled with such blessings 
and enjoyments, ‘* These are places where we will en- 
joy our own selfish selves; the shadow shall not cross 
our threshold; there sball be peace and joy here, if no 
where else’’? 

I would not dismiss the joy; but I can tell you that 
there are joys which are more joyful than those that 
like bubbles dance on the top of common experience. 
A heart that knows how to take hold of other hearts, 
and feel sorrow through their sorrow, and bitterness 
through their bitterness, has, in these experiences, a 
divine blessing which lifts it higher than it could other- 
wise, by any means, reach. 

Consider how prosperity works upon men. It is 
often said, ‘“* How can you, when the world is so full of 
sin and wickedness, afford such expenditures? How 
can you afford ‘to dress so? How can you afford to 
live in such a fine house? How can you afford to have 
so many literary treasures and artistic embellish- 
ments?” In reply, I say that it isthe right and the 
duty of Christian men to whom God gives the means 
to make the household strong, and virtuous, and beau- 
tiful, and attractive—to make it so rich that all the 
community looking at it shall say, “That is as near 
the perfect condition on earth as anything can be con- 
ceived to be.’’ The household is the noblest and divinest 
institution among men; and to enshrine that with 
power, with beauty, with refinement, with all the ap- 
pliances of enjoyment, not only is not against Chris- 
tianity, but is the legitimate out-working and fruit of 
Christianity. 

But woe be to that man who by reason of his 
strength and his refinement and his joy strikes a di- 
viding line between himself and those who have not 
these things. Woe be to a man when prosperity hard- 
ens his heart. Woe be to him who, having been moral, 
and industrious, and sagacious, and frugal, and having 
laid up the means of power, takes all these instruments 
of usefulness and makes them sources of selfish en- 
joyment. 

And yet, prosperity to a large extent shuts up 
men’s sympathies. It tends to harden the heart. 
Beware of tbat prosperity which cuts you off 
from your fellow-men. If you are growing rich 
in property or in knowledge, test yourself by the 
feeling which you have toward others. Ask your- 
self, ‘Is my heart drying up in its feelings to- 
ward those who are around about me? Am I sym- 
pathetic merely toward those who can return my 
sympathy ? Do my sympathies go out toward the 
rich who are able to entertain me when I entertain 
them? Oram I growing tender-hearted toward the 
poor, toward the ignorant, toward those that are out 
of the way; even toward those who are sinful? Am 
I mindful of those who are in any manner unfortu- 
nate? Do I remember those who are in bonds as 
bound with them ?” 

There is no prosperity that can hurt you as long as 
your heart is tender. 

Go, to-day, and bore in the maple trees; and if win- 
ter is yet in the ground and in the air, not a drop of 
sap will flow; but if spring is coming, you will find 
that the trees have found it out before you: and one 
of the first signs of it will be that the sweet sap will 
run out, if you bore the trees, 

Now, if your heart gives out no sap, it is winter 
with you, I do not care what you pretend or profess; 
but if, when you pierce yourself with others’ sorrows, 
there comes out the sweet sap of sympathy, then you 
may be sure that spring has begun with you. 

This universal kinship of grief this wide family re- 
lationship, is a part, and a very important part, of 
Christianity. Every man who is a man is my brother, 
and I belong to him. Every man who has courage, 
and hope, and faith, and cheer, I do not care whether 
he has a mitered crown or nothing but a skull cap 
on his head, is my brother. 

The general assembly of the church of the first- 
born are mine. I belong to them. AJl that are like 
them on earth are mine. I feel the throb of relation- 
ship. All those that are struggling and striving 
through the hard and difficult places of this worid, 
they, too, are mine. They have not escaped; they are 
yetin the pass and in the difficulty; the dust is on 
them, and the grime; but they are mine. By their 
struggles they are related to me, and by their sorrows 
they are related to me. All the great under-class that 
have no rest, but are like the sea that casts up mire 
and dirt, they, by their degradation, by their need, by 
the death that threatens them, and by the life that 
they must have or perish, are my relations. So, then, 
I open my arms and take in every living man, woman, 
and child on the globe, and say that by this divine and 
heavenly-inspired sympathy of heart with heart, all 
that are good are mine, all that are joyful are mine, 
all that are sorrowful are mine, all that are wicked are 
mine, and all that are lost are mine, because Iam His 
who came to seek and to save the lost. 
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A POPULAR RELIGIOUS CYCLOPADIA. 


A Dicti foment of Religious Knowledge, for Popular and Pro- 
fessional Use; comprising full information on Biblical, 
Theological and Ecclesiastical subjects. Edited by the Rey. 
Lyman Abbas, assisted by the Key. ‘I. J. Conant, D.D. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1875. 

As its title indicates, this volume is designed to 
cover a very wide field of knowledge. It includes all 
the subjects of a Bible Dictionary, and, in addition, 
the leading topics of theology in all its departments, 
church history from the Christian era to the present 
time, and in a word all the prominent beliefs, prac- 
tices, and activities of the Christian church in its vari- 
ous branches; with mention also of the principal 
non-Christian religions and beliefs. The field is im- 
mense, and to occupy it within the compass of a thous- 
and quarto pages of course precludes the idea of other 
than a very brief treatment of each subject. But the 
plan admits of meeting the ordinary wants of a vast 
class of readers, who not only do not desire scholarly 
fullness of information, but are embarrassed by it. 
The defect, for popular use, of many valuable books 
of reference is that being written by scholars they 
are addressed to the scholar’s standpoint; they as- 
sume an amount of knowledge and a familiarity with 
technical terms which ordinary readers do not possess. 
Mr. Abbott has in a rare degree the faculty of putting 
things clearly and simply. He escapes the almost 
universal fault of literary men in addressing a popular 
audience, and does not shoot over his hearers’ heads. 
This dictionary has the corresponding merit. On each 
topic it gives the main facts, briefly, simply, and in 
language that any person of ordinary intelligence can 
understand. This, in addition to its other merits, will 
give it we believe a very wide usefulness, It should 
hold a good place in that class of literature which the 
studies of the Sunday-school make occasion for. It 
will prove a convenient hand-book to throw light on 
the references to ecclesiastical subjects that almost 
every book, pamphlet and newspaper in these days 
contains. In a household where there are young peo- 
ple it may serve an excellent purpose as a belp in 
education. Perhaps we can best give a hint at the 
scope of the contents by naming a few of the subjects. 
Sadducees, Swedenborgians, Propaganda, Miracles, 
Gospel of John, Apostolical Succession, Jansenists, 
Missions, Methodists, Edict of Nantes, Canon of Scrip- 
ture, Calvinists, Buddhism, Atonement, Baptism; we 
instance these, turning the pages atrandom. As ex- 
amples of the method of treatment we may take 
** Atonement,’ under which the general idea is out- 
lined, and the various special theories—Substitution, 
Governmental, Moral Influence, etc.—briefly de- 
scribed, with no statement of preference for either. 
Under “ Methodists,” again, we have a condensed bhis- 
tory of the denomination, with statements of its 
doctrine, worship and organization, and statistical 
estimates; the whole occupying five pages. The 
article on Missions—one of the best of those we 
have examined—gives, in thirteen pages, a general 
view of the history and especially the present state 
of Christian missions, illustrated by four maps, and 
exceedingly clear; and satisfactory. Space forbids 
us to multiply examples, but these will afford some 
indication of the extent and nature of the work. 
We do not know of any other volume that covers the 
same ground. 

In the preface, the editor lays stress on his intention 
of giving an impartial statement of the principal the- 
ological opinions of the day, without obtruding his 
own prepossessions. We have examined the book 
somewhat carefully on this point, and our conclusion 
is this: that toward opinions which lie anywhere near 
the general range of his own views, the editor is sub- 
stantially fair; but in proportion as tenets are re- 
mote from his sympathies, though the attempt to be 
just is stili made, it fails of success. Upon the Ortho- 
dox Protestant sects, and upon the various phases of 
Evangelical theology, his statements would generally 
be accepted as true representations by the parties to 
whom they apply. But outside of the Protestant 
churches and the Evangelical theology his statements 
are very considerably tinged—we have no doubt un- 
consciously—by his own prepossessions. In his preface 
he expresses the hope that even Rationalists and Ro- 
manists will accept his statement of their views as 
impartial and accurate. The very phrase hints at 
the failure of the purpose, for the name “ Roman- 
ist’? is not acceptable to members of the Catholic 
Church. In all his treatment of that church the writer 
is swayed by his strong Protestant sympathies. We 
have marked a number of instances for citation, but 
can give only one or two. In all that is said of the 
importance attached by the church to the sacraments, 
we find no hint that repentance and faith are made 
conditions of their efficacy. Yet this is certainly the 
teaching of the church’s standards, and of all its best 
representatives. The editor falls into the error so 
common among Protestants, of identifying a frequent 
perversion with the normal and characteristic position 
of the church. So, the article on ‘“‘ Mariolatry ” gives 
a strictly Protestant view of the subject, lacking en- 
tirely the sympathetic insight by which so good a 
Protestant as F. W. Robertson finds underlying the 
system the effort of a crude age to apprehend the 
mother element in God. Again, the opposition to 





Papal Infallibility within the church seems to us im- 
meusely overstated; and the Old Catholics are treated 
as if still a constituent part of the Church of Rome. 

We might give similar examples of unconscious pre- 
possession and misjudgment in the opposite extreme 
of theology, as under the articles “ Unitarian” and 
* Rationalist.””. It is by a singular confusion of ideas 
that Theodore Parker and Francis E. Abbot are put 
in the same theological category, and that Parker is 
classed without distinction among those whose belief 
is ‘purely intellectual” and “ generally coldly intel- 
lectual.” Not to multiply instances—which we might 
draw from various other topics—we can recognize 
only an imperfect success of the editor’s aim to treat 
all beliefs with impartiality. Indeed, such an attempt 
is almost hopeless where such a work as the present is 
undertaken by a man whose own convictions are posi- 
tive and strong, and whose whole habit of mind is 
formed by the practice of inculcating his own conyic- 
tions. That such a man should for aspecial purpose 
become a colorless chronicler of views which he con- 
siders false and dangerous is too much to expect. We 
may say that in a work of this kind almost the only 
way to secure universal impartiality is to assign the 
topics to writers belonging to the various parties 
which are described. Indeed, if is only by a division 
of labor that genuine tboroughness can be secured at 
all in a work so extensive as this. No single man can 
write a cyclopedia without being superficial, and 
superficiality is the fault of this book. For popular 
use, there is large compensation in its condensedness, 
simplicity, and wide range of topics; but the profes- 
sional student needs a more careful and trustworthy 
authority. 

Although the name of Dr. Conant appears as co- 
editor, the preface states only that the work was read 
by him in proof. The mechanical execution is good, 
the type clear, and the illustrations are every way ad- 
mirable. 


A STATESMAN’S STORY. 


The Life of Benjamin Franklin, Written by He Eimostf. 
first edited from ee gre manuscripts and ap rinted 
other writings. By pnb : elow. 

Philadelphia; J, B, Lippin- 


Now 


correspondence anc 

In three volumes, crown, 8vo, 

cott & Co, $7.50. 

There have been published and eagerly read 
many editions of a book entitled, ‘“‘ A Life of Benja- 
min Franklin, written by himself.” This work taught 
the last generation of Americans what a vast amount 
of good humor, wit, common sense and practical phil- 
anthropy there was in the successful Philadelphia 
printer, And as common sense is very nearly a syno- 
nym for statesmanship, Franklin’s usefulness as a 
politician of the better sort was learned from the 
same volume. The record closed, however, with the 
year 1757, a third of a century before the author died, 
and some years before the beginning of one of the most 
exceptional of diplomatic careers. Judging by the 
popularity of the autobiograpby alluded to, Mr. Bige- 
low thinks he is justified *“‘in supposing that the 
world will be more interested in reading his (Frauk- 
lin’s) own account of those more eventful years which 
followed than in what any other person has said or 
can say about them. . . . It is under the impulse 
of such convictions that the work which is now sub- 
mitted to the public has been prepared. I have aimed 
to condense Franklin’s own memorials of his entire 
life, hitherto scattered through many bulky volumes 
and yet more bulky manuscript collections, into a 
single compact work, and to give them the convenient 
order and attractiveness of a continuous narrative. 
To this end, I have taken from his writings and cor- 
respondence whatever was autobiographical, and pre- 
sented it in 4 strictly chronological order. I have not 
attempted to give all his letters, nor more of any let- 
ter or other document than furthered the central and 
controlling purpose of the work—to tell the Franklin 
story fully and without tediousness or vain repeti- 
tions.” 

Mr. Bigelow was first incited to this task by the dis- 
covery of the original MSS. of Franklin’s autobiogra- 
phy, and the farther discovery that the published 
story, when compared with the original, contained 
more than twelve bundred readings different from 
those of the manuscript, and that the last few pages 
of the original, containing Franklin’s report of his 
earliest labors in EngJand on behalf of the colonies, 
had been omitted entirely. Many of the alterations 
were evidently made with a view to the moderniza- 
tion of Franklin’s style, but for others there seems no 
imaginable cause. 

The Autobiography is addressed by Franklin to his 
son, and opens witb a graceful apology for its exist- 
ence, the argument being that as the writer had al- 
ways experienced great pleasure in learning about his 
ancestors, he imagines his son may be equally inter- 
ested in his father’s life. The story is told in the 
frankest manner imaginable, the writer neither prais- 
ing nor sparing himself; in fact, his frankness and his 
apparently prolixity at times will hardly be under- 
stood by the reader unless he bears in mind that the 
story is written for a son’s reading, and not as a his- 
tory of Pennsylvania and the colonies. 

In the earliest pages the writer, then well advanced 
in years, regarded as a disbeliever, and known as an 
inveterate hater of cant and formalism, says: 

“And now I speak of thanking God, I desire with all hu- 
mility to acknowledge that I owe the mentioned happiness of 
my past life to His kind providence, which led me to the 
means I used, and gave them success. My belief of this in- 











duces me to hope, though I may not presume, that the same 
goodness will still be exercised toward me, in continuing that 
happiness, or enabling me to bear a fatal reverse, which I 
may experience as others have done; the complexion of my 
future fortune being known to Him only in whose power it 
is to bless to us even our afilictions.”’ 

Similar expressions of trust in God are not infre- 
quent in the succeeding pages. In a letter to George 
Whitfield, for whose talent and sincerity he had the 
highest respect, he says: 

“Your frequently repeated wishes for my eternal as well 
as my temporal happiness are very obliging, and I can only 
thank you for them, and offer you mine ia return. I have 
myself no doubt that I shall enjoy as much of both as is 
proper for me. That Being who gave me existence, and 
through almost three-score years has been continually 
showering his favors upon me; whose very chastisements 
have been blessings to me—can I doubt that he loves me? 
And, if he loves me, can I doubt that he will go on to take 
care of me, not only here and hereafter? This to some may 
appear presumption; to me it appears the best grounded 
hope; hope of the future built on experience of the past.’ 

His own creed, his opinion of religion, and the cause 
of his ceasing to attend church regularly are summed 
up in the following extract. The italics are Franklin’s 
own: 

“T had been religiously educated as ea Presbyterian, and 
though some of the dogmas of that persuasion, such as the 
eternal decrees of God, election, reprobation, etc., appeared to 
me unintelligible, others doubtful, and I early abeented my- 
self from the public assemblies of the sect, Sunday being my 
studying day, I never was without some religious principles. 
I never doubted, for instance, the existence of the Deity ; that 
he made the world, and governed it by his providence; that 
the most acceptable service of God was the doing good to 
man; that our souls are immortal; and that all crime will be 
punished and virtue rewarded, either here or hereafter. 
These I esteemed the essentials of every religion, and being 
to be found in all the religions we had in our country, I re- 
spected them all, though with different degrees of respect, as 
I found them more or less mixed with other articles which, 
without any tendency to inspire, promote or confirm morali- 
ty, served principally to divide us and make us unfriendly to 
one another. This respect to all, with an opinion that the 
worst had some good effects, induced me to ayoid all dis. 
course that might tend to lessen t2<¢ food opinion another 
might have of his own religion. . . . Though I seldom at- 
tended any public worship, I had still an opinion of its pro- 
priety, and of its utility when rightly conducted, and I 
regularly paid my annual subscription for the support of the 
only Presbyterian minister or meeting we had in Philadel- 
phia. . . . His discourses were chiefly either polemic ar- 
guments, or explications of the peculiar doctrines of our 
sect, and were all to me very dry, uninteresting and unedify- 
ing, since not a single moral principle was inculcated or en- 
forced, their aim seeming to be rather to make us Presby- 
terians than good citizens. 

“ Atlength he took for bis text that verse of the fourth 
chapter of Philippians: ‘ Finally, brethren, whatsoever things 
are true, honest, just, pure, lovely or of good report, if there be 
any virtue or any praise, think on these things.’ . He con- 
fined himself to five points only as meant by the apostle, viz. : 
1. Keeping holy the Sabbath Day. 2. Being diligent in read- 
ing the Holy Scriptures, 3. Attending duly the publick wor- 
ship. 4. Partaking of the Sacrament. 5. Paying a due 
respect to God’s ministers. These might be all good things, 
but as they were not the kind of good things I expected from 
that text, I despaired of ever meeting with them from any 
other, was disgusted, and attended his preaching no more. I 
had some years before composed a little Liturgy, or form of 
prayer, for my own private use (viz. in 1728) entitled Articles 
of Belief and Acts of Religion. I returned to the use of this, 
and went no more to the public assemblies.”’ H 

How many believers of our own day would in Frank- 
lin’s circumstances bave done better? In an age when 
doubts about religion seemed to end only in infidelity, 
we find this young man grasping in all possible ways 
at goodness. After ceasing to attend religious services 
—a step which, even in this more moral age is a very” 
dangerous one for a young man to take—Franklin con- 
ceived the idea of attaining moral perfection. As 
with his every other idea, he promptly devised a plan 
by which to carry out his intention: a list of desirable 
virtues was made out, a scheme of self-examination 
was elaborated, various prayers and sentiments were 
arranged for frequent and systematic repetition, and 
the practice, thus commenced, was persisted in. The 
dozen pages in which the ineeption and progress of 
this experiment are recorded, show the nobility and 
earnestness of the man as plainly as do the greatest 
public actions of his life. Of his attainments under 
this practice he speaks with the most perfect modesty, 
but says: 

“It may be well my posterity should be informed that to 
this little artifice, with the blessing of God, their ancestor 
owed the constant felicity of his life down to his 79th year, 
in which this is written. It will be remarked that 
though my scheme was not wholly without religion, there 
was in it no mark of any of the distinguishing tenets of any 
particular sect. I had purposely avoided them; for being 
fully persuaded of the utility and excellency of my method, 
and that it might be serviceable to people in all religions, and 
intending some time or other to publish it, I would not have 
anything in it that should prejudice any one of any sect 
againstit. . . . Ishould have called my book, THE ART OF 
VIRTUE, because it would have shown the means and manner 
of obtaining virtue, which would have distinguished i from 
the mere exhortation to be good.” 

Franklin seems to have been a well-balanced combi- 
nation of philosopher and philanthropist. An idea— 
the result, perhaps, of the maxims he penned for 
Poor Richard’s Almanac—has prevailed that he was 
selfish and penurious, but his life afforded no possible 
ground for such an impression. He was industrious 
and thrifty, and abhorred waste, but he was very hos- 
pitable, and his purse was opened freely at every rea+ 
sonable appeal for public benevolence or private 
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charity. His great-heartedness was most conspicuous, 
however, through his mental gifts to his fellows. Of 
schemes for bettering the condition of individuals and 
larger bodies of people his mind was always full, and 
his plans were practicable, while his methods of put- 
ting them into execution were models for philanthro- 
pists through all ages. He seems never to have called 
&@ meeting to consider a theoretical improvement, or 
have wasted his life in talking of desirable ends. 
When he wished to make the compositors in an En- 
glish printing-office stop drinking peer, his argument 
was his own personal strength and large pay, although 
he drank water only. He proposed that the members 
of a debating club to which he belonged should bring 
all their books to the Club, that each might use those 
of the other; the advantages made manifest by this 
plan were so evident to the public that Franklin had 
afterward very little trouble in organizing the first 
subscription library in America, the shares being forty 
English shillings each—a larger amount of money, in 
those days, than could be persuaded out of people by 
logic alone. When Franklin thought that the hap- 
hazard methed of extinguishing fires was imperfect, 
he and a few friends agreed to each provide himself 
with canvas pails, strong bags and baskets (the latter 
for removing goods), and to convey these to every 
fire. The practical results made speeches and news- 
paper leaders unnecessary; company after company 
was formed, until nearly every able-bodied Philadel- 
phian was a fireman. When he wanted to convince 
people of the desirability and cheapness of clean streets, 
he hired a woman to sweep a streetasa sample. With 
a similar lack of ostentation he devised and put into 
operation an academy and other public improve- 
ments, the amount of money raised being, in each 
case, more than could be easily raised nowadays in 
rich neighborhoods by the usual means of procedure. 

A man of such steadfast devotion to the public 
good, of such unselfishness, and, to crown all, of such 
tact, quickly finds his way into public confidence 
and public life. We accordingly find Franklin, soon 
after attaining his majority, upon familiar terms with 
the principal men of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
the printer of the paper money of the latter State, and 
the editor of 8 newspaper so able as to gain an un- 
precedented subscription-list outside his own State. 
He was also chosen printer to the State. At the age 
of thirty he became Clerk of the General Assembly, 
no opposition candidate having been proposed; this 
office he held for years. At thirty-one he was ap- 
pointed postmaster of Philadelphia. A few years 
later, while Spain, with France as ally, was at war 
with Great Britain, the Colonies being utterly defense- 
less, the Quaker Assembly of Pennsylvania refused to 
provide any means of defense. Franklin, determined 
to see what might be done by a voluntary association 
of the people, published a pamphlet on the situation. 
The people were roused at once. Franklin was called 
on to draft articles of association, and under these ten 
thousand men (this occurred nearly a hundred and 
fifty years ago) speedily armed and enrolled them- 
selves, Franklin supplying even the devices and mot- 
toes of the regimental colors. The Philadelphia regi- 
ment promptly elected Franklin their Colonel, an 
honor which he declined because he thought himself 
unfit for the position. He was immediately taken into 

‘ the confidence of the Governor and Council, however, 
and consulted on all military measures. He, even, 
juubeliever though he was called, caused to be pro- 
claimed the first day of fasting and prayer ever or- 
dered in Pennsylvania. He was elected to the Legis- 
lature, where he remained until sent to Europe on 
colonial business. In 1754, when the question of de- 
fense against the French was an all-absorbing one, 
when Braddock came from England for his disastrous 
campaign against the French, he was unable to obtain 
wagons and horses until he asked Franklin's aid: 
within a fortnight a hundred and fifty wagons re- 
ported, the owners declining Braddock’s bond and 
preferring Franklin’s. After Braddock’s defeat the 
Governor of Pennsylvania sent Franklin to conduct 
. the defense of the Northwestern frontier. This duty 
he resigned as soon he could find a military man capa- 
ble of conducting the work. His aid and counsel were 
promptly sought by the new Governor sent from 
England in 1754, but about this time the difficulties 
‘ between the “ proprietaries”’ or charter rulers and the 
Pennsylvania Assembly arose, the latter petitioned 
the king, and sent Franklin to England to present 
and support the petition. 

From the position of a publie citizen to that of states- 
man was to Franklin a step to make which required 
only the opportunity given by this mission to England. 
Granville, then President of the King’s Council, was in 
haste to see him and received him civilly, but informed 
him that the king, not the local assemblies, was the 
legislator of the colonies. This disposition of the goy- 
ernment, though unsupported by parliamentary au- 
thority, was the actual and final cause of the war. 
Franklin’s letters during the twenty years of the diplo- 
matic struggle preceding the Revolution show more 
distinctly than any historian could do how ablea states- 
man the American agent was, and how loyal he was to 
the throne at the same time. Franklin’s letters dur- 
ing the war, while he occupied in Europe the position 
of American agent, Minister, and Peace Commissioner, 
display every desirable trait of statesmanship, while 
his personal popularity with all classes of foreigners 
seems to have had no bounds. Yet, in spite of his press- 
ing diplomatic duties, his humor, his acuteness in ob- 











serving small things, his scientific tastes and his 
ingenuity seem to have been all the while in active 
play. In 1779, nearly a hundred years before Dr. 
Brown-Sequard called attention to the same subject, 
we find Franklin writing his humorous and sensible 
Petition of the Left Hand. A year later he wrote his 
Dialogue between Franklin and the Gout, in which 
there is a wonderful amount of wit and sense. In the 
same year the thrifty old Pennsylvanian writes to the 
editor of the Journal of Paris *‘ An Economical Proj- 
ect for Diminishing the Cost of Light,’’ fortified by an 
appalling array of statistics, and suggesting a remedy 
perfectly practicable and utterly without cost, but too 
unfashionable to be thought of in Paris, or, indeed, in 
America, to which country all the author’s remarks 
are pertinent. He was in uninterrupted possession of 
his mental faculties until his death, which occurred in 
his eighty-fourth year, and was until the last an active, 
practical philanthropist and patriot. 

Of the value of his life and the duty of Americans to 
make themselves fully acquainted with it, there can 
be no two opinions. Mr. Bigelow’s own expression on 
this subject is admirable: 

“ A nation has no possessions so valuable as its great men, 
living or dead, for they inspire it with noble impulses to noble 
achievements. When such possessions cease to be estimated 
by us at their proper value, or to awaken the enthusiasm of 
the young and the pride of the mature of a nation, we may 
be sure we are yielding to a lower grade of impulses, and are 
declining in power and influence. The cock in the fablé pre- 
ferred the grain of corn to the guinea, because he was a cock 
and did not know that with the guinea he could have bought 
a year’s supply of corn. When we become indifferent to the 
fame and the teachings of those who have headed the pro- 
ceasion of civilizing influences, we commit the folly of the 
cock without the cock’s excuse. It was when the trophies of 
Miltiades kept Themistocles froin sleeping that Greece was in 
her glory.” 

Of Mr. Bigelow’s success in editing this Life of 
Franklin we can speak only in highest praise. Whether 
his rigid adherence to the autobiographic method is 
always advisable will be with many a matter of doubt. 
From so large a work readers will naturally expect en- 
lightenment.on every period of the subject’s life, but 
of Franklin’s connection with the history of the Decla- 
ration of Independence Mr. Bigelow gives the most 
meagre information possible. We supposed there were 
available and valuable letters of Franklin, written at 
that period, but, if there are not, it would seem neces- 
sary to the completeness of the work that editorial 
notes should supply the deficiency. Of the letters re- 
produced in these volumes, however, none can be 
spared. Many of the earlier letters may seem trivial 
and unimportant to the reader who cares only for his- 
torical facts, but they fulfill most admirably the edi- 
tor’s main purpose, which is to represent Franklin 
himself. In these earlier letters his tastes, habits, 
opinions, beliefs, and methods are brought within the 
knowledge of the most ordinary reader. To do this is 
to display the rarest faculty of the biographer. 
Throughout the three volumes we find frequent let- 
ters introduced with the same intent, so that however 
much we may learn of the statesman, our knowledge 
of the man will be thorough and distinct. 

The portrait accompanying the first volume is a very 
fine engraving after a painting by Duplessis, an artist 
famous in France in the latter part of the last century. 
The portrait was made in Franklin’s seventy-seventh 
year, by his own order, for presentation to his warm 
friend Veillard. It is the picture of a man remarkably 
well preserved, with quick perceptions, strong reason- 
ing powers, ready wit, and exceptional powers of lan- 
guage. As specimens of book-making these volumes 
challenge comparison, with but little danger of elicit- 
ing any that will be unfavorable. The paper is of rare 
quality and perfect tint, and the typography is in de- 
sign and execution all that can be desired in books at 
80 moderate a price. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Chatto and Windus, the London publishers, are 
preparing to reproduce, by a photographie process, 
the famous first folio edition of Shakespeare, the fac- 
simile being exact in all respects but that of size. 


The Edinburgh Review, republished in America 
by the Leonard Scott Publishing Co. of New York, 
contains an unusually good sketch on Leonardo da 
Vinci. 

The Harpers, who republished Livingstone’s 
Last Journals in America, have forwarded £1,000 to 
the explorer’s family, for whose benefit the English 
edition was published. 


The Macmillans have in preparation a new 
series entitled ‘Primers of History and Literature,” 
the first volume of which (on English Grammar) is just 
ready. They will also publish Wallace’s Geographical 
Distribution of Animals, a very important book. 


Mr. George Smith, whose book about discover- 
ies in Assyria was noticed in these columns a few 
weeks ago, has discovered among the Assyrian Tablets 
in the British Museum the legend of the building of 
the Tower of Babel. A translation will doubtless be 
soon published. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish immedietely 
the first volume of the “Brief Biographies’ series, 
the author being Col. Higginson, and the subjects 
Gladstone, Disraeli and John Bright. The same house 
will issue Isaac Butts’ Protection and Free Trade, and 
still another edition of Irving’s Washington, which 
latter is to be the cheapest of the illustrated editions, 


Henry Holt & Co. have in preparation a volume 
of Theophile Gautier’s letters from Constantinople. 
It will hardly be a volume of reference for missionary 
societies, but such pictures of Constantinople as trav- 
elers would themselves be most likely to seek Gautier 
is peculiarly able to present, 


The Appletons are about to make a valuable ad- 
dition to their “International Scientific Series’’ by 
publishing Professor Stanley Jevon’s Moncy and the 
Mechanism of Exchange. If every Congressman, edi- 
tor and politician who intends to mend our financial 
system will buy a copy of this book, it will be the 
choicest bit of literary property in the land. 

Tittel’s Living Age is reprinting from Fraser's 
Magazine Carlyle’s Early Kings of Norway. This 
history, though now first published, was written years 
ago, and is more an illustration of Carlyle’s hero-wor- 
ship than of his present literary style or his method of 
thought. It is, in fact, within the comprehension of 
bright children, whereas his later books seem any- 
thing but easy reading for the grown people who 
attempt them. 


Randolph & Co. expect soon to publish a volume 
entitled, Historical Scenes from the Old Jesuit Mis- 
sions. Bishop Kip, of California, is the compiler of the 
work, and draws bis material from a French collection 
of letters from mission stations of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Mr. Parkman has prepared 
thousands of readers to enjoy just such a book. 


Dodd & Mead promise Dr. John Hall’s Yale 
Lectures on Preaching, Dr. Storr’s Preaching without 
Notes, a volume on the labors of Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey by Dr. John Hall and Mr. George H. Stuart, 
and a book by Dr. Atwater, of New Haven. They 
have also in press a new novel by George Macdonald, 
and one by the author of the Schonberg-Cotta Family. 


Mr. Swinburne has published a sixteen-page 
rhapsody entitled “An Unknown Poet,”’ and bemoans 
the neglect which his hero receives at the hands of 
the world. The fault is not so much with the world 
as that the poet referred to appears to have beena 
man of tastes very like Mr. Swinburne’s own, and 
these no amount of dramatic ability can make popular 
among the mass of poetry readers. Analysts will per- 
ceive the mechanical merits of an unclean poem as 
easily as physicians in the dissecting room will note 
the anatomical perfections of a loathsome corpse, but 
this faculty is in place only among specialists, and the 
general public do right in not encouraging it in them- 
selves. 

One of the most valuable bits of literary gossip 
we Have heard for many months is the report that 
General Sherman has kept a diary since 1840, and that 
some time this year we may expect two volumes of 
extracts from it. We say extracts, for it is impossible 
that any two volumes would contain all the entries of 
80 versatile a pen as General Sherman’s. Besides, the 
honor of a soldier would prevent his saying to the 
public all that he has probably thought and penned of 
bis many comrades and enemies. Whatever the afore- 
said volumes may omit, however, we may be certain 
that they will contain neither superfluous words nor 
guarded opinions. 


Mr. Herbert Spencer's critics seem in danger of 
having their labor for their pains, for in reply to a 
very careful critique published in the Fortnightly Re- 
view by Prof. Cairnes, who is probably the most able 
of Spencer’s opponents, the great apostle of evolution 
states that the professor’s objections are answered in 
the forthcoming three volumes. “ Further, in a work 
on the study of a science, devoted to the discussion of 
difficulties and preparations, and referring to its facts 
and inferences mainly in elucidation of the study, it 
is hardly to be expected that the principles of the 
science can be set forth with the exactness and the 
qualifications proper to a work on the science itself; 
indications and outline statements only are to be 
looked for.”’ 


The Editor of the Spectator has an idea of mak- 
ing the novel a power in politics as well as in society. 
After praising Trollope’s Harry Heathcote, a story of 
Australian life as it really is, he says: ‘‘ Let us suggest 
to the Colonial Institute that they would make a very 
good hit if they could get Mr. Trollope to write them 
a series of a dozen tales of the length of Harry Heath- 
cote of Gangoil, illustrative of the specific life of as 
many different English settlements and colonies. 
Colonial Blue-books, appearing after the English pub- 
lic has perused such stories as we suggest, would be 
understood and discussed in a totally different fashion 
from that in which the Colonial Blue-books which ap- 
pear now are apt to be understood and discussed.” 


The Nation, in an appreciative notice of Mr. 
Raymond’s personation of Col. Sellers, administers a 
deserved rebuke to those dramas which under the 
names ** Divorce,”’ ** Saratoga,” “‘ Women of the Day,” 
and other catch-titles, attempt to set forth the pecu- 
liarities of American society, but succeed only in estab- 
lishing the vulgarity of the writers of those traves- 
ties, and the stupidity of the people who accept them. 
We seem to have no dramatist capable of putting good 
society before the footlights; or, perhaps the fault is 
with managers, and is due to fear as to the capacity of 
the average audience. But the ways of “ suciety” can 
better afford to remain unknown than to be belied by 
writers who cannot distinguish between the genuine 








and the counterfeit. 
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_ Business Hepariment. 


Silver Bridal Gifts. 

THe Gornam Company, Silversmiths, 
(established 1831,) No. 1 Bond Sreet, New 
York, offer the richest and largest as- 
sortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
country. 











Gro. P. RowELt & Co., of 
York, are eminently respectable and 
honorable advertising agents, with 
whom this establishment, as well as 
similar ones in the country, have 
transacted business for years with 
mutual profit and pleasure. From 
meagre beginnings Rowell & Co. have 
built up an extended business, and 
are evidently still prospering. In- 
deed, their success has bordered on 
the marvelous.—Journal, Lockport, 
N, Y. 

Only 10 Cents. 

Lapizs should notice the advertise- 
ment of Exurics & Co. in another column, 
proposing to give 4 Magazines, contain- 
ing the choicest selections of literature, 
together with numerous illustrations, 
and regular Price List of the numerous 
articles for which they have established 
reputation, including Ladies’ Suits, La- 
dies’ Underwear, Infants’ Wear, Real 
Laces, Dress Trimmings, etc., etc. The 
price being limited to ten cents a year, 
every lady can and ought to subscribe. 





Ir A MAN were varnished all over he 
would surely die. The pores must hav e breath. 
*Oonstantine’s Pine Tar Soap” opens the 
pores, and allows free vent for the escape of 
acrid humors. It is therefore the best fricnd 
of all who wish to look handsome. Sold by 
Druggists. Send three-cent stamp for Al- 
manac to Wright, Gillies & Bro., New York. 





IMPORTANT. Endorsed by the medical 
profession. Dr. Wm. Hall’s Balsam for 
the Lungs, a remedy for Coughs, Colds 
and Consumption, and all diseases of the 
throat and chest. 





His frown was dark; her smile was bright; 
She always laughed; ; he wore a scowl; 

His tecth were bleck; her teeth were white; 
Her breath was sweet; his breath was foul. 

He used no Sosodont—and she 

Used Sozodont continually. 





IMPORTANT to Ladies, Gents, and Chil- 
dren. The finest assortment of Hats, Furs, 
and Millinery in the city, at yogis prices. 
J. R. Terry, 865 Broadway, first block above 
Union Square, 





Tuosn who have once used the Eureka 
Machine twist, will use no other. It is war- 
ranted in every respect. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. 





PONT INSURE YOUR LIFE 


before inquicing into the merits of the plan in- 
augurated oF the UNIV BESAL LIFE INS. 
co. of New York, v emiums about 20 per 
Seek. less than those pat by the Mutual com- 
anies. 2% A straightforward and definite con- 
ract, liberal in its terms. 3. Claims paid in 
days after satisfactory proof of death. 4. Ample 
comer: The Company’s policies in force cover 
nearly 18,500 lives, and over aa oon in ae 
Its assets are nearly 34,000. and premium in- 
come $1,250,000. Agents ot abilit libera'iy 
deait with. of. 17_ and 19 WARREN 5r., 
N. Y. M. WAL KER, PRESIDENT. 


WHETHER YOU TRAVEL, OR “DONT 
TRAVEL MUCH,” have a General Accident 
Policy in the TRAVELERS. Apply to any Agent, 
or write to the e Company at Hartford, Conn, 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
120 paar ar. NEw YORE. 
Cash Capita $100,000 
etal yr ever. i Acaaeaiaiinianeeinahell $1,000 000 
S. WALA OTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


Mt .LER BATH HOTEL. 





This is one of the most desirable places in the 
City for transient or permanent boarding. Located 
between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, near Madison 
Square. Cars and stages to all parts of the City 
near the door. Elegant family and single rooms. 
Excellent table, who'esome food. A quiet, pleas- 
ant home. Baths connected, but distinct from the 
Hotel. Transient boarders or lodgers received at 
all times, day or night. Price for board per week, 
from $12 up, according to rooms. By the jay, £250, 
in single rooms. Address EK. ®. MILLER, MD.. 
37, 39 and 41 West Twenty-sixth St., New Y ork: %¢ ity. 





r her) METALLIC BU TTER PACKAGE 

The most economical package ever of- 
fored (A the trade. Circulars sent free, and al! 
ec eage Fd upon application to L. A. RILEY, 
Secretary, 10 Chambers St., N. Y. 











Magic Lantern and 109 Slides for 8100. 


i ry & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
ats > Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CnRromos and 
EREOSCOPES AND VIFWS, GRAPHO- 
coe ms 2 MEGALEEEEOrEe ALBUMS AND Pro- 
— APTS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 
specialty. First premium at Vienna. 
anufacturers of Photographic Materials, 





____ EDUCATIONAL. 


_MUSIG, &e 








Boston University School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 


The 8 Term March 1th, 1875, 
and continues fifteen weeks. 

It is devoted to Reading, Daily Recitations, 
Practical Anatomy, Chemical Manipulations and 
Clinics, both medical and surgical. This course 
presents especial advantages tu those commencing 
the study of medicine, and is free to al! matricu- 
lants of the school. 

The Winter or Lecture Term commences Oct. 
6th, 1875, and continues twenty-one weeks. 

For further particulars, address lL. T. TALBOT, 
M.D., 31 Mt. Vernon 8t.,or J. H. WOODBURY, 
6D, B Semele Oh, Basten. 

HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 
NORTON, MA 

The next term wil! open - April 2, 1875. 

This long established institution, healthfully 
and pleasantly located, offers rare advantages to 
young ladies secking a m2 ey and thorough educa- 
tion. For catalogse oF apply t 

Cc. METCALF, Principal. 


YREENWICH ACADEMY, EAST 

J Greenwich, R. 1. A first-class school for both 
sexes. A preparatory department of the Boston 
University. Commercial Depariment equal to the 
best Commercial Colleges. Musical Department 
in charge of the New Engl and Conservatury of 
Music, Boston. Location magnificent. rd and 
tuition very low. am begins March 23, 1875. 
Catalogue free. Addre 

Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, Principal. 


YOTTAGH HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
SJ YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, = = 
[oom of cents comprehensive. usic and Fine 
Arts a post ality. Instruction therough. School 
year be rr Sept. 16. For Circulars, address C. C. 

L, Principal and Proprietor. 


TIS BISBEE, 
RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., 
Solicits an tnapeotion On Boys.” of his SCHOOL 

















ANTED immediately, 60 Ladies and 
Gentlemen to learn Bookkeeping and Pen- 
manship at Business College, Oberlin, O. Situa- 
tions furnished uates. Send stamp for circular 
and Specimen o! f Penmanship. a anner, Pres. 
OYS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 

é SCHOOL. Next terms begins April 8th. 
For circulars, address Kev. CHAS. E. or Dr. 

GEO. BE. ABBOTT, HARTFORD, CONN, 











A GOOD IDEA! 


H. W. BEECHER’S WORKS (New 
Uniform Edition), 

To get these books, or any of them, 
only go among your friends, and send us 
full-paid subscriptions to the CHRISTIAN 
UNION, as follows: 


Any one of the set mailed post-paid for 2 
Subscriptions in all; or the whole set ($13.25) for 
10 Subscriptions. 


NORWOOD; or, Village Life in New 
England. A Novel. Illustrated by AL- 
FRED FREDERICKS. 12mo0. Price, &2.00. 

“The book is wholesome and delightful, to be 
taken up aguin and yet agai with fresb pleasure.” 

—Chicago Standard. 

STAR PAPERS; or, Experiences of 
Art and Nature. New edition, with 
many additional papers, from later writ- 
ings. mo. Uniform Edition. Cloth, $1.75. 

“ A book to be read and re-reed, and always with 

a fresh sense of enjoyment.’’—Portiand ( Me.) Press. 

LECTURE-ROCOM TALKS. A Se- 
ries of Familiar Discourses, on Themes of 
Christian Experience. By HmeNRY WARD 
BeEecHER. Phonographically reported by 
J. T. ELuinwoop., - With Steel Portrait. 
Price, $1.75. 


“It is easy to seo why the old-fashioned prayer- 
meeting has been repli: aced by that eager and 
crowded assembly which throngs the Plymouth 
Lecture-Room each Friday evening.”—New York 
Bvangelist. 


LECTURES TO YOUNC MEN, 
on Various Important Subjects. lvyol, 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. Beecher’s first book, and known all over the 
world. The present edition is enriched by the 
addition of several new lectures, and reminiscen- 
ces of the origin of the book. 

“ Written with all the vigor of style and beauty 
of lanawage which characterize everything from 
the pen of this remarkable man. A series of fear- 
lessedissertations upon every-day subjects, con- 
veyed with a power of eloquence and a practical 
illustration so unique es to be oftentimes start- 
ing.”"—Philadelphia Enquirer. 


YALE LECTURES on PREACH- 
Inc. 

“Can be read by, every} body, layman or elergy- 
man, with delight.’’"—Boston G@obe. 

“ We know of no dozen treatises on the preach- 
er’s work which contain so much of sensible and 
valuable instruction.’’—New York Independent. 

“With wisdom that rarely fails, with wit that 
cannot be restrained, with strong common sense 


and devout feeling, he pours forth treasures of | 


his thought and own ministerial experience, which | Francisco for Yokohama, Hong Kong and Shang- 


make these a very rich repertory for the theologi- 
cal student and minister.”—British Quarterly Re- 
view, October, 1874. 


First Series. Course of 1872. 
ments of the Preacher. 1lvol. 12mo. $1.25. 

Second Series. Course of 1873. Social and 
Religious Machinery of the Church. 1 vol. 
mo. $1.50. 

Third Series. Course of 1874. 
Christian Doctrines. $1.50. 


Personal Ele- 





PALMER’S 


SONGS OF LOVE. 


“Tried and Proved,” 


NO EXPERIMENT IN BUYING 


SONGS OF LOV E 
For the Sabbath - School. 





SONGS or LOVE 


Has given the utmost satisfaction in all instances. 
The author is one of our most popular composers, 
as well as one of our best, and we feel that we 
shall but du him amd the public justice in recom- 
mending this, his best work, most heartily, 


By H. R. PALMER. 
Price $3.60 per Dozen. 


Specimen copy mailed postpaid upon receipt of 
3 cents by the Publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH &CO., Cincinnati 0. 
SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


Commence your instruction with 


American School Music Readers 


IN 3 BOOKS. 


Book I. (35 cts.) has a charming course for Pri- 
mary Schools. Book It. 50 cts.) has one equally 
attractive for Grammar Schools, end Book IIL. (50 
cts.) is fitted for higher Grammar classes and High 
Schools. The v T practical, interesting and thor- 
= h course in these books was constructed by 

. Emerson and W. 8. Tilden. 








For a companion book use 
Cheerful Voices. A large collection of genial 
School Songs, | L. O. Emerson. A 
popular book. 50 cts. 





Afterward take up 


THE HOUR OF SINGING, 
CHOICE TRIOS, or 
THE SONG MONARCH. 


These books are for HIGH SCHOOLS and ACAD- 


EMIES. The pour e Singing ($1.00) by L. O. Emer- 
son and W. 8. en, is ae | for 2, 3,or 4 
voices. Choice a (#1.00) by W. 8. Tilden, for 3 


voices, are ohoice in every se nse, and The Song 
Monarch (75 cts.) by H. R. Palmer, assisted by 
L.. O. Emerson, unexcelled as a book for Singing 
Classes, is equally good for High Schools. 





All books sent, post-paid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Til Broadway, N. Y. 





if EALTH AND SAFETY.—The usual soaps 

sold are composed of putrid tenement house 
grease and sal soda, which transmit disease and 
rots your clothing. Johnson's Patent Borax Soap 
is composed in part of puroc Tallow and Borax, was 
awarded ped pres mium by American Institute for 
purity and meri Address Borax Soap Works, 55 
Atlantic Av., Brooklyn, N. Y. Thomas Gill, Prop. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World, 


65,000 ENG Rik and AM- 

BRIC AN OK almost 

gy en away. we uveniles, 
-autifully illustrated, at your 

own price. Mammoth C a gue, 

No. 41, free. Send stam 

Leggat Brothers, 3 Hoekman 

.. New York City 








BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANI A 


jor Transfer Pictures, with full instructions and 24 pg 
eatalqgue, sent post-paid for 10 cents. 100 for 60 ets, 
1 @:) They are Heads, Tandac apes, Flowers, Autumn 





Animals, Birds, "Insocts, Grotesque and Comic Fig 

c. They can’ be easily transferre: 1 to any arti 

as to Im{tate the most beautiful paintir Al 

beautiful Gem Chromos for 10 cents, 50 for 50 cents. 
wanted. Address J, L, PATTEN & CO., 


yu MAN BAIR GOODS, _Inclose stamp 
for Itlustrated Price-list of reliable u- 
man Hair, Ree} Jet and Hair Jone 
CHAS. V. PECK H 
__ Opposite A. 





Agents 
71 Pine St., New Y 





79 re 
rondway, 
cocmantl s, New York 

















PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE 


TO CALIBORRTA, JAPAN ane CHINA, 
PANAMA 


The magnificent Steamers of thts line, compris. 
in the “ACAPULCO,” “ COT ‘HENRY 
CHAUNCEY,” leave Pier foo tof. < -# &t.. North 
River, New York, connecting at Panama with the 
Company’s Steamers 


FOR SAN FRANCESCO, 


and also for Pacific Coasts of Mexico, Central 
American States, and for Guayaquil, Callao, Val- 
paraiso, etc. 

The Company's splendid Steamers leave San 


hoi, the Ist of every month. 

Children under 12 years, half fare; under 6 years, 
quarter fare; under 2 yeers, free. 

A competent Surgeon on board. 

One hundred pounds baggage free. 

For Freight and Passage Tickets, or further in- 


| formation, apply a the Office, on the wharf, foot 


of Canal St., iver, New York. 


rth 
| RUFUS HATC H, H. J. BULLAY, 


Managing Director. __ Supe: rintendent. 


me“ OLD ROOFS 


(Any one of these three Serres for 2 Subseri- | Easily mace water-tight with Glines’ Siate Paint, 


bers; or all three of them for 5 Subscribers.) 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place. N. Y. 


“ EDEOGRAPHY ."ina'sy Sona” a complew ae 


= of Phonetic Short Hand—the shortest, most simple, easy, 








Hew to Learn It, Send 
stamn for circular to SAMLE. 
R. WELLS, 389 B’dway, N, ¥. 


Phrenology. 





» enabling any one, in a short time, to report 
= speeches, sermons, &c. The Lord's Prayer ia written 
with 49 strokes of the pen, and 140 words per minute. The un 
employed should learn thisart. Price, by mail, 50 Cts. Agents 
wanted, Address, T. W. Evans & Co., 1.9 S. 7th St., Phila., Pa, 





which saves re-shingling, contains no tar, is ex- 
tremely cheap, practically fire-proof, very orna- 
mental, and endersed by Public Institutions, 
Corporations and leading men in all sections. 
Send fer Book Circalar of Home references 
and full particulars. Local agent wanted in every 
town, N. Y. SLATE ROOFING CO., 

& Cedar St., N. Y. 


QTR AWBERRY PLANTS, &c. Send for cir- 
9 cular. Address B, P. Roe, Highiand Falls, N. Y 








“The best of living story-writers."—V. Y. 
Independent. 


GEORGE MACDONALD’S 


Forthcoming Serial Story, 


~ 


“St. George 


and St. Michael.” 


A Tale of the Civil Wars of England! 





GEORGE MACDONALD’S new story 
—his latest and best—will be commenced 
in the CurisTIAN Unton early in April. 
The publishers of the CurisTIAN UNION 
feel that in securing for its readers the 
exclusive privilege of enjoying this 
freshest fruit of MACDONALD’s genius, 
they are assured of one more claim 
for the paper upon the welcome and 
hearty friendship of its subscribers. 
MACDONALD is known as a writer of 
most fascinating and delightful style— 
original, strong, rich in humor, tender 
in feeling, a master of portraiture of 
the human heart, both in its earthly 
passions, and its longings and aspira- 
tions for “ the things of the Spirit.” 

Nearly all of his novels. as well as his 
poems, are Scotch in scene and charac- 
ters; but in the coming story he takes 
up the English Civil Wars and gives 
vivid pictures of the stirring and ro- 
mantic scenes of that turbulent period. 
The opportunity thus given, will un- 
doubtedly be improved to the full by 
s0 ingenious and masterly a novelist, 





SOME CRITICAL OPINIONS. 


“The charms and value of Mr. Macdonald’s work 
need not be sought. They present themselves un- 
asked for, in the tender beauty of his descriptions, 
whether of nature or of life and character, in his 
almost superhuman insight into the workings of 
the human heart, and in his unceasing fertfity of 
thought and happy exactitude of illustration.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette (London). 

“There is a freshness and a beauty in his style 
which would make his writing delightful reading 
even were his stories not so remarkable for com- 
pact construction and well-sustained interest.” 
Inquirer (Philadelphia). 

“The Librarian of the New York Mercantile Li- 
brary reports a marked increase in the popularity 
of George Macdonald’s stories. He is compelled 
constantly to replace worn out volumes; and not- 
withstanding fresh copies are constantly placed 
upon the shelves, it is impossible to supply the 
demand.”’— Daily Union (Brooklyn). 

“Mr. Macdonald’s quality is genius, and gentus 
sees what cthers think about. In his intuitions,in 
his deep religlousness, and more than all in his sub- 
lime moral] seuse, George Macdonald is nearer to 
being « prophet than any man of our time. . . It is 
Macdonald's insight into the spiritual struggle of 
the humuen heart, it is his revelation of the hidden‘ 
secrets of souls striving after God, that make his 
stories so powerful for good.’’—Independent (New 
York). 

“ After all, the supreme interest of Macdonata’s 
novels isfound . . inthe personality of the 
writer revealed everywhere in lofty or subtle 
thought, in noble sentiment, and in lovely feel- 
ing.”—Daily Transcript (Boston). 

“In his selection of characters, and his delinea- 
tions thereof, he is powerfal. None of his people 
are commonplace, or even conventional, and they 
are never strained or distorted in their develop- 
ment. This fidelity to nature, added to his faculty 
for finding unusual people to talk about and his 
ability to preach in print without moving readers 
to close their books, makes George Macdonald the 
founder of a new school of fiction and the only 
present worker therein.’’—Christian Union, 

“ Ge has the greatest delicacy of fancy with the 
greatest vigor of imagination. He is a dramatist, 
too, who can give the most vivid individuality to 
characters conceived with the rarest originality, 
But all his powers of mind and heart are conse- 
erated to the service of humanity.”—Rev. H. W. 
Bellows, D. D. 


The New Story 


Vill be issued exclusively in the Chris- 
tian Union, commencing early in April. 
Renewalsand subscriptions should there- 
fore be sent in promptly, that theremay 
be no delay or dissatisfaction in receipt 
of papers after the story commences, as 
back numbers can be sent only for a 
limited period. 


J.B, FORD & CO., Publishers, 


27 Park Place, New York. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


Editorial Department.—All letters for this department, and 
all manuscripts offered for publication, to be addressed * Editor 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the time theyare sent, this is requested. and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not so accom- 
panied will not be preserved, and subsequent requests for their 
return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Su2- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
** reading matter type ’ to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits: rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
“blind” advertisements, and, so faras careful scrutiny will effect 
it, all objectionable matter of every kind. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &c. 
Orrices: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston. 11 Bromfield 
Street: Cincinnati, 174 Elm Street: Chicago. 114 Monroe Street: 
St. Louis, 611 North Third Street; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 








Henry Warp Beecuer, Editor. 








Before the election of Governor Chamberlain of 
South Carolina we avowed a want of confidence 
in his integrity. We take pleasure in saying now 
that his conduct in office has been such as to make 
us feel that we were wrong in distrusting him. 
He has set his face like a flint against the corrup- 
tionists of his party, thereby earning their hatred, 
and commending himself to the confidence of 
those who opposed his election. There has been 
a great improvement in the affairs of the State 
under his administration, and if he goes on as he 
has begun, every honest man in the State will be 
in favor of his reélection. 





MISPLACED THEOLOGY. 


F all the educatory organizations of the land 
we believe the Suuday-school possesses the 
greatest possibilities of direct moral influence. 
The shortness and infrequency of the sessions, and 
the numerous incentives to attendance that are 
offered, secure a greater number of pupils than 
any other schools enjoy; while the absence of 
even a hint at punishment or coercion, and the 
imparting of instruction by teachers who have no 
selfish interests in their calling, places the minds 
of the little ones in a rare receptive condition. 
Then, too, the hope is not unfair that the day will 
come when our men and women of ripest worldly 
and spiritual experience will, toward their mental 
acquisitions, as well as their material ones, put 
into practice the theory that they are only God’s 
stewards, and will realize that among children they 
can best dispense their treasures to advantage. 

But at present these wise men and women are 
sadly in the minority among Sunday-school teach- 
ers, and most of the classes are taught by young 
people of excellent zeal and intention, but small 
experience. It is but natural that other Chris- 
tians should endeavor to strengthen these teachers 
as much as can be done by word and pen. Of 
what may be said to them orally we can not speak, 
but their very general use of the International 
Lessons has given an opportunity for a great deal 
of suggestion in book-form, as well as to a“multi- 
tude of ‘‘lesson-papers,” and much of this work 
we have examined. 

We find that these writings contain a great deal 
of explanatory matter upon points of Scripture 
history, biography, genealogy, and geography ; 
that they are eminently “ safe,” being largely com- 
piled from commentators who are in general ac- 
ceptation ; and that the importance of a particular 
passage of Scripture is gauged largely by its rela- 
tive adaptability to a scheme of doctrinal theol- 
ogy. Is this the sort of assistance particularly 
needed by the religious teachers of children ? 

The first object of religion, as taught by the 
Bible, is universally admitted to be the ascend- 
ency of right over wrong in human conduct. So 
long as human minds are active, thinkers of all 
degrees will, out of their own spiritual experiences 
and the recorded experiences of others, evolve 
theories and systems more or less correct. But 
these theories are inferior in importance to the fact 
from which they are deduced, and to the unreason- 
ing mind of achild they are confusing, and obscure 
the importance of those leading facts which can 


not be impressed too strongly upon the childish 
mind. The Bible—even in such portions as have 
been selected for the International Lessons—is full 
of impressive instances of the harmfulness of 
wrong-doing and the beauty of goodness—of in- 
stances both simple and complicated of the inevit- 
ableness of retribution and reward—of the justice, 
goodness, fatherly-kindness, and mercy of God. 
So full is it of these that there are many exem- 
plary Christians who have never found time to 
read anything else. Christians whose theological 
systems were extremely defective have been made 
and kept so strong by the sense of God’s goodness 
and the necessity and blessedness of right living 
that they might have been robbed of every vestige 
of theological formula and yet remained examples 
of Christian strength and holy living. While such 
thoughts and knowledge can suffice many adult 
Christians through their entire lifetimes, what oc- 
easion is there for occupying the minds of children 
with matter of less importance ? 

Were there no moral cause for the reduction of 
dogmatic theology in the Sunday-schoolroom to 
very small proportions, there are other reasons 
which should be sufficient. No instructor in a sec- 
ular school would attempt to teach any system of 
intellectual philosophy to more than one in 
twenty children whose ages average as few years 
as those of the pupils in our Sunday-schools, and 
his reason would be found in the inability of 
the children to comprehend any such system. 
Sacred history may be largely received by the 
memory alone, and to the moral deductions the 
youngest children will be found extremely sus- 
ceptible. But in religious dogmatics, asin all other 
departments of mental philosophy, the finest the- 
ory forced upon a mind too weak to grasp it be- 
comes a monstrosity, warping rather than 
strengthening the overtasked thinker. 

If it be said that the formulas of lesson-paper 
and catechism are merely to be memorized, that 
they may serve as defenses against unbelief, the 
case becomes worse instead of better. Not even 
the worst assaults of unbelievers are so dangerous 
to the Christian church as is that internal weak- 
ness begotten by the unquestioning acceptance, by 
members, of the theories of other people. Nor 
are there among unbelievers such sad and hope- 
less cases as those of men and women whose rea- 
son prompts them to reject theories they have 
been taught to regard as essentials, and taught 
too, by parents or others in whom they had im- 
plicit confidence, while their own minds were too 
undeveloped to use any independent judgment. 
Yet it is for just this class of unbelievers that our 
Sunday-schools,in their younger classes at least,are 
preparing whenever they use the Bible as a text- 
book of philosophy instead of as a volume of mor- 
al precepts and illustrations. Ideals of goodness 
are seldom shaken, no matter by whom they are 
imparted ; they have through all time sustained 
the moral life of people of the feeblest intellect, 
and been equally necessary to the noblest minds 
of the church. 

The thing which is most practicable in the 
teaching of Sunday-school children is the very 
thing which is most important. That is, the 
education of the moral sense—the training it to 
intelligence and sensitiveness. By the ‘“ moral 
sense” we mean both what is commonly called 
conscience—the faculty that distinguishes between 
right and wrong in conduct—and also what the 
Bible calls faith, the faculty by which we know 
and commune with God. In the Old Testament 
these supreme lessons are taught largely by ex- 
ample as well as by precept. Its special advan- 
tage as a text-book for children is that it is so 
largely made up of stories. The moral use of the 
stories lies mainly in teaching the child to observe 
and judge the moral bearing of the actors,—to 
discern what part of their conduct is admirable 
and worthy to be imitated, and what part is to be 
condemned. We may add, that one of the noblest 
elements of the Bible is sacrificed, if children 
are not taught to fearlessly judge the various 
characters by the highest standards of right and 
wrong to which under Christ’s lessons we have 
attained. They should be taught that large al- 
lowance is to be made for the dimmer light of 
those times ; that the children of Israel when they 
entered Canaan, and even their highest leaders, 
like Joshua, knew far less of God’s character and 
of what human character should be than has 
since been revealed ; and they should be cautioned 
against judging shortcomings in truth, justice 
and mercy in persons living in those times as 
severely as they ought to judge the sins of men 
now living. But, all the same, the ideals of 





character which have grown up under the Gospel 





should be insisted on, and the special pleading 
which would extenuate or deny the sins of the 
Jews and their heroes ought to find no place. 





MR. THORNE’S EXPULSION. 

HE merely personal bearings of this case are 
of little consequence, but it involves prin- 
ciples of the highest importance, to which every 
citizen should be keenly alive, and therefore we 
recur to it again, and the more especially because 
the facts are now for the first time clearly before 
us. It is just as we suspected : Mr. Thorne was 
not expelled from the Legislature of North Caro- 
lina on account of his religious or irreligious opin- 
ions, but because he was a Radical Republican, 
an Abolitionist from the North, a friend of the 
negro, and therefore an object of hatred to the 
Democratic party of the State, animated as it is 
by the prejudices and animosities originating in 
the days of slavery. Of the forty-six votes cast 
in favor of his expulsion, all but two were cast 
by Democrats, and of the thirty-one negative 
votes eight or ten were cast by Democrats whose 
intelligence and self-respect would not permit 
them to unite with their party in perpetrating so 
great an outrage. The colored member who, 
through some sinister influence, was persuaded to 
offer the resolution of expulsion, and thus to 
strike at one of the truest friends of his race, re- 
pented of the act and voted against his own mo- 
tion. Unscrupulous politicians stole ‘the livery 
of the court of heaven” as a disguise, and in the 
name of religion perpetrated an act for which 

they dared not avow the real motive. 

Of all the religious papers of the country, of 
whatever denomination, the only one, so far as 
we know, which has attempted to justify or even 
excuse Mr. Thorne’s expulsion, is the Christian 
Statesman, the organ and exponent of the party 
which seeks to incorporate a religious test into the 
Constitution of the United States. Its attitude 
in this ease shows what we may expect if that 
party should ever succeed in its object—a contin- 
gency, we are glad to believe, that is not likely to 
occur until the American people get ready to 
abandon the fundamental principles of republican 
government and wed the Church to the State. It 
says the action of the Legislature was not only 
constitutional, ‘‘ but plainly in accordance with 
the law of God ;” and it adds : 

“The propriety and the efficacy of suitable religious ac- 
knowledgments in a political Constitution are happily illus- 
trated here. And what is desirable for a State is no less so 
for the nation. Christian men must blush to think that a 
man expelled from the Legislature of North Carolina could 
sit without question in the halls of Congress. No appeal 
could be made to the National Constitution against his pres- 
ence. This anomaly cannot always continue. Either the 
Constitution of the United States must be amended so as to 
conform to the Constitutions and the civil institutions of the 
States, or the Constitution of North Carolina, and of all the 
States, will yet be stripped of all their religious features, 
and brought down in this respect to the level of the National 
Constitution. This is the issue on which we go before the 
American people.” 

This, then, is what the champions of the ‘ Re- 
ligious Amendment” are seeking to accomplish. 
They would repeat in Congress the disgraceful 
scenes which, in the North Carolina Legislature, 
preceded and attended the expulsion of Mr. 
Thorne—scenes in which party animosity, igno- 
rance and bigotry put on the cloak of religion to 
drive an honest man from the halls of legislation. 
We do not hesitate to say that if all the profess- 
ing Christians who, during the last ten years, 
have held seats in the National Senate and House 
of Representatives had been as honest and faithful 
as Mr. Thorne, we should have had less occasion 
than we now have to mourn over the corrup- 
tion of those bodies. This is not an argument 
against Christianity—still less in favor of infidel- 
ity or of any form of religious error; but only 
against the folly of putting a religious test into a 
civil Constitution. Such a test would effectually 
exclude thousands of honest men, while it would 
be no bar to hypocrites and knaves. 

When the expulsionists began their work, they 
expected to prove Mr. Thorne an atheist; but 
they were confounded by the gverwhelming proofs 
presented of his belief in God, and, abandoning 
their first pretext, they fell back upon another, 
which they vaguely expressed in the allegation 
that he had “advocated and promulgated a most 
blasphemous doctrine, subversive of the principles 
of the Constitution of North Carolina and of 
sound morality.” What this ‘‘ blasphemous doc- 
trine” was they did not pretend to specify, nor 
could they have done so without making them- 
selves ridiculous. We have read the pamphlet in 
which the ‘‘ blasphemous doctrine” was said to 
have been promulgated, and although some of its 
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representations of the Bible and of Christianity 
are mistaken and false, and expressed in language 
shocking to our feelings, we see in it, as a whole, 
the workings of an honest mind, unfortunately 
misguided in the search for truth. To proscribe 
and persecute such a man, and heap odium upon 
him, is calculated to bring Christianity itself into 
reproach. His old friends and neighbors in Penn- 
sylvania, including several clergymen, and some 
of the most eminent citizens, lawyers, magistrates, 
legislators, ete., sent on to North Carolina testi- 
monials of his integrity and moral worth, such as 
any Christian might be proud to receive. The 
Rev. Fielder Israel, of Wilmington, Del., and 
ten other well-known citizens of the same place, 
signed a letter in which they said: ‘‘ Having long 
known and loved Mr. Thorne, we are prepared to 
say that, so far from denying the existence of 
God, we know few men who, from their earliest 
life, have more constantly and consistently lived 
in the conviction and consciousness of his pres- 
ence and power.” 

The zeal of the Christian Statesman for its pe- 
culiar idea has blinded it to the essential facts of 
this case. Mr. Thorne not only believes in God, 
but he is in favor of keeping the Bible in the 
schools. In the account which he gives of his ex- 
pulsion, in the new edition of his pamphlet, he 
thus turns the tables upon his opponents : 


“On the next day after my expulsion T was surprised to 
see the same members of the House who voted to unseat me 
on account of disbelief in some portions of the Bible, vote to 
exclude the whole Bible from the public schools, .. . For 
my own part, J am emphatically in favor of its being read in 
all our schools, just asI am in favor of the reading of any 
other book of such general interest to the people. We ought 
not, and we cannot well afford to be ignorant of it. Let it 
be more thoroughly read, and it will be more justly appreci- 
ated. When read with that freedom of judgment with which 
we read other books, its reading, either in schools or else- 
where, cannot fail of beneficial results. . . . This exclu- 
sion of the Bible from the schools is certainly a worse 
infidelity than that with which I have been charged. I deny 
a small portion of it. My accusers give the strongest of all 
proofs, ‘the unequivocal, authentic deed,’ that they deny or 
dislike the whole book.” 


If this is not the language of a Christian, 
neither is it that of a scoffer. We certainly hope 
Mr. Thorne’s constituents will return him again 
to his seat in the Legislature, and thus rebuke the 
partisan bigotry that expelled him. 





A NEW POSTAL BURDEN. 


HE provision which, at the very end of the 

recent session of Congress, Senator Hamlin, 
of Maine, succeeded in foisting upon an appro- 
priation bill, to double the rates of postage upon 
all matter of the third class, usually called ‘“ tran- 
sient,” has awakened intensest indignation in 
every part of the country and among all classes 
of people. And this indignation is just, whether 
viewed in its relation to the provision itself or to 
the way in which its passage is understood to 
have been secured. Mr. Hamlin served for a long 
time on the Post-office Committee of the Senate, 
and he employed the influence thus acquired 
to carry an amendment in the interest of the 
great Express monopolies of the country, whose 
agents, with pockets well lined, were hanging for 
weeks around the doors of Congress and button- 
holing Senators and Representatives for their 
own selfish purposes. It is said that the amend- 
ment was intended to apply only to merchandise 
sent through the mails, while it was accidentally 
so worded as to be applicable to magazines, pamph- 
lets, and newspapers of the ‘‘transient” class. Ig- 
norance in such a case is a very poor excuse, when 
urged by a United States Senator long familiar with 
postal affairs. The foisting upon an appropria- 
tion bill, at the very heel of the session, of a pro- 
vision wholly foreign to its general purpose, is of 
itself a suspiciouscircumstance. Ifalaw changing 
the rates of postage in any respect was required 
in the public interest, it should have been intro- 
duced by itself, upon its own merits, in a way to 
notify every member of Congress of its purport 
and object, and to invite the closest scrutiny. If 
a legislator as old as Mr. Hamlin did not suspect 
that he was being made a tool when he was asked 
to offer an amendment so manifestly opposed to 
the public interest, he is certainly wanting in the 
sagacity and the judgment necessary to qualify 
him for a seat in the Senate. 

The new law, while it will increase the profits 
of the Express companies, imposes an onerous 
burden upon the people, who will demand its re- 
peal at the earliest possible day. It is a law which 
every citizen will hate, and which must grow more 
odious with every day’s experience. Even if it 
had been so worded as to double the rates of 
postage only upon merchandise, it would still 
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have been odious; for the Express companies 
could urge no argument in its favor that would 
not be equally potent if offered to show that the 
post-offices should all be abolished and the busi- 
ness of carrying letters and newspapers confided 
to themselves. The law as it stood before this 
change was a great accommodation to the people, 
and well calculated to make the Post-office De- 
partment popular. The Express companies had 
no legitimate ground of complaint, and Congress 
should have turned a deaf ear to their insidious 
pleadings. That any member of Congress sold his 
vote we do not affirm, but we do say that when a 
Great Monopoly sends its agents to Washington 
well supplied with thoney and succeeds by a trick 
in getting the legislation it asks for, there is 
ground for the suspicion that some of our legis- 
lators think less of the public welfare than of 
their own private interest. 

In view of the great burden imposed upon the 
people by this piece of blundering legislation, the 
Postmaster-General has taken the responsibility 
of announcing that it will not be enforced until 
after ample notice. If he should take the whole 
time from now until the meeting of the next Con- 
gress to give such notice, the people would sus- 
tain him. 








THAT PUZZLE. 


\ E have hit the heart of the people at last. 

We've found out what readers like best— 
that great secret about which an editor is always 
bothering his brains. We had tried pretty much 
everything before—theology, poetry, stories, es- 
says, jokes, wit and wisdom, solid articles and light 
articles—what haven't we tried? And we have 
had no reason to complain of the result. But 
three weeks ago we for the first time set forth a 
Picture Puzzle. We offered some modest prizes 
for the best answers. -And we thought there 
might be some score of replies, perhaps running 
even to hundreds. 

Well, presently there came an answer. Another 
followed it. They came faster and faster. As 
the fortnight which was allowed for replies drew 
near its end, they came like the snowflakes last 
winter. Each morning the post-office clerk 
brought up a bigger bundle; then he had to take 
a basket ; then the basket was hardly big enough. 
The wide shelf in our outer sanctum was covered ; 
it was heaped ; it overflowed. Visitors on open- 
ing the door and seeing that pile backed out 
again: ‘‘ Beg pardon, thought this was the Chris- 
tain Union—see it’s the post office.” The editor 
of Old and New came in to arrange for some arti- 
cles on workingmen’s clubs, but when he saw that 
monumental heap, and learned what it was, he 
went back to Boston by the first train ; no doubt, 
to give up clubs, magazine, pulpit, and book-writ- 
ing, and devote himself to establishing a Puzzle 
Bureau. 

Dear readers, how many of these answers do 
you suppose there were? You goodly company 
of guessers, how many of you do you guess there 
are? Those answers counted up to more than 
four thousand, and when the fortnight was ended 
and the counting had stopped, they were still 
pouring in! Over four thousand answers, we give 
our editorial word of honor, did we receive to 
that picture puzzle. 

The inventor of it thought at first to take some 
leisure hour to look over the answers. Pretty 
soon she concluded she would call in the family 
to help. And at last, a large force was drafted 
from the Publishers’ working corps, to stay at the 
office and work nights till the job was finished. 
And some time before the Fourth of July—in fact, 
in a fortnight from now—we hope to be able to 
announce the result. 

There were carping critics among the corre- 
spondents who affected to disparage the picture. 
“The chaise has only one wheel,” they wrote, 
‘‘and the chaise-box has but a single spring to rest 
on.” We simply reply : Show us any other chaise 
—we don’t care if it has as many wheels as a 
watch and as many springs as a ‘“‘ duplex-elliptic” 
—that will draw more than four thousand answers 
at one haul! 

Now we've found out the magic there is in 
puzzles, we are going to turn it to account in the 
way of moral teaching. We have heretofore 
given our readers truth in a great variety of 
forms. We have set it forth in spicy morsels for 
“Inquiring Friends”; in plain, solid roasts ‘as 
stately editorial essays ; wrapped up in toothsome 
stories; buttered and sugared as serial novels. 
But we've found a- better way than all these. 
Henceforth we shall chiefly administer truth in 
the form of puzzles, When once we get the an- 
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swers to this ‘‘one-hoss shay” off our mind and 
off our tab.'¢, we shall propound a series of Grand 
Illustrated Moral and Religious Puzzles. 

But let us come back to the ‘one-hoss shay.” 
Tremendous journeys that ancient steed has made 
in his old age! Into so many thousand heads, 
and stirring up such a commotion in every pate 
of them all! The question of the day in many a 
household has been: ‘‘ What is it that a gentle- 
man should never do?” ‘What is it that has 
often been in a scrape?” ‘ What is the tail of ar 
animal (not a horse)?” Good people all, little 
girls and big brothers, fathers and mothers in 
Israel, grandpas and grandmas even,—especially 
you thirty-nine hundred and odd for whom the 
pleasure of trying must be the only prize,—we 
send you hearty greeting, and genuine thanks for 
letting us know what a big and wide-awake family 
we have. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

—It seems rather queer that the first attempts 
of negroes to take advantage of the new Civil Rights 
law should have been made by those who either want- 
ed admission ,to theatres, or to be served with liquor 
in the saloons. A negro writes to the Augusta, Ga., 
Chronicle as follows: 

“As I am a negro myself, I know something about the 
negro race. None of us are so blind and so dull of sense, 
and such fools, as to take our week’s wages, give it to a hotel 
for dinner, and then go hungry for the balance of the week. 
You may tell your friends that all the negroes want is their 
seats in the court house, on the jury, and on the trains, and 
at all places of business. Give us the rights that God intend- 
ed us to have, and you can have your hotels and barrooms, 
so that you can eat and drink until you die. Please let the 
citizens of Augusta know we are not all fools.” 

—Let England hear and tremble! Here is what 
the mild Dr. Brownson, Catholic theologian and phi- 
losopher, says of her: 

**Now, what is England? She is the oldest, best organized, 
and the most impious usurper against the authority of Al- 
mighty God to be found on the earth. The British Lion bows 
neither to man nor to God. Her Queen, by usurpation, as- 
sumes to be the Head of the Church of God in her dominions. 
Her Parliament creates and regulates this church. It defines 
its faith, forbids the opposite, and prescribes with minute 
details the manner in which Almighty God shall, or shall not, 
be worshiped in its dominions, and legalizes the prayers to 
be addressed him. Thus she assumes sovéreignty over 
heaven, over her dominions on earth, and over hell. This is 
the moral monster whose garments are dyed with the blood 
of all nations to whom the sword of Charlemagne is to be 
loaned. The Irish race, the unfaltering children of faith, as 
if inspired by a divine instinct, have always hated her. Thisis 
the impious denier of all divine authority in the affairs of 
men, who now succeeds in forming an intimate alliance with 
that nation which has been the representative of this author- 
ity for a thousand years.”’ 

Dr. Brownson was not over-geutle as a Protestant; his 
change of faith does not appear to have wrought any 
favorable change in his spirit. 

—The Grand Jury of the District of Columbia 
has found a true bill against Mr. Whitelaw Reid, editor 
of the Tribune, for libeling the head of the Washing- 
ton *Ring.’’ Mr. Reid, it will be remembered, was 
decoyed to Washington to give testimony before a 
Committee of Congress, and while there was arrested 
by the agents of Mr. Alexander R. Shepherd. The 
Tribune did the whole country a service in exposing 
the frauds of the men who lately misruled and plund- 
ered the National Capital, and we hope the men who 
are seeking to punish the editor will be defeated. 


—The friends of education, without distinction 
of sect, may be congratulated upon the election of the 
Rev. Elmer H. Capen, of Providence, as President of 
Tufts College. He is a man of too great breadth of 
culture and sympathy to administer the affairs of the 
college in a narrow, sectarian spirit. His students 
will have a chance to think and grow, instead of being 
cribbed and confined within the boundaries of a sect. 


—The colored people of Boston will testify their 
gratitude and respect to Gen. Butler, for his untiring 
efforts in behalf of their race in the last Congress, by 
a public meeting to receive him on his return from 
Washington. The meeting is expected to take place 
early in April. Our colored fellow-citizens are fond 
of display, and will, no doubt, make a strong demon- 
stration; but we confess our regret at seeing them 
running after a wily politician like Butler, when they 
have so many better and nobler friends. 

—aA little girl whose name we do not know sends 
us a dollar to be applied as we think best. The note 
of transmittal is signed L. B.C. The dollar we shall 
forward to Mr. Brace for the Children’s Aid Society.— 
From Harvey D. Coles of Newburgh, N. Y., we have 
#10 for the Kansas-Nebraska Fund. 

—At a convention of ‘‘Christian people” of 
Ohio, opposed to oath-bound secret societies, recently 
held at Mansfield, the Rev. Henry Coggswell, of the 
United Brethren Church, renounced Freemasonry. He 
said, according to the Christian Instructor, that he was 
a Royal Arch Mason; tbat he was thankful to God for 
this meeting as furnishing him an opportunity for 
taking a step of which he had long thought and upon 
which he had finally come to a solemn determination, 
and that the great and pressing reason on his con- 
science for taking the step that he now proposed was, 
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that he had long been embarrassed by his position, in 
that Masonry conflicted directly with his teachings 
and his duties as a Christian and a minister. With this 
general statement, he proceeded to read, in a clear and 
deliberate voice, his entire recantation of all the oaths 
and obligations he had taken in the Masonic Order; 
and declared his absolute renunciation of all affiliation 
with the-system forever, and his determination to ad- 
here to this action to the end of his life, come what 
would. He then added, as if from his actual knowl- 
edge, and without any fear of proper contradiction, 
that there were thousands of others, also, that felt 
themselves eutangled, as he had done, by this system, 
and that would gladly free themselves from it. Assum- 
ing Mr. Coggswell’s sincerity—as we do without ques- 
tion—bis act was a brave one, since it is likely to 
subject him to much odium. 


—The San Francisco Chronicle reports Mr. 
Hammond, the revivalist, as telling an assembly of 
little children that, ‘‘ unless they were converted, they 
were enemies of Jesus,’’ and that “‘ every natural heart 
hates Jesus.’”’ The method of Jesus himself im dealing 
with children was very different from Mr. Ham- 
mond’s, for he “took them in his arms and blest 
them,” apparently without the least suspicion that 
they hated him; and on another occasion, with his 
disciples before him, he “called a little child unto 
him, and set him in the midst of them, and said, 
Verily I say unto you, except ye be converted, and 
become as little children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” 


—Mr. Thorne writes to the Westchester (Pa.) 
Republican that he was expelled from the North Caro- 
lina Legislature for his political radicalism, his want of 
faith in the prevailing theory of God’s existence being 
only an ostensible excuse for the act. This, from our 
knowledge of his character, is exactly what we sus- 
pected. 

—It was supposed that the Legislature elected 
in Massachusetts last fall would certainly repeal the 
prohibitory law, substituting therefor some system of 
license. The attempt to do this, however, has failed, 
and the prohibitory law is likely to stand, its oppo- 
nents finding it impossible to agree upon a substitute. 


—The Civil Damages law of Illinois makes 
liquor-selling a perilous business. At Amboy, in that 
State, a seller has been compelled to pay $2,000 to the 
widow of a drunkard killed in his saloon. 


—The ‘‘ Vermonters” of Worcester, Mass., and 
vicinity, came together the other day, to the number 
of 400, to testify their common love of the State in 
which they were born. They amused themselves 
with tableaux of scenes dear to every Vermonter’s 
heart, viz: ‘A Vermont Family; a Vermont School; 
the Country Choir; a Rainy Day Scene in Vermont; 
Sugaring off—gathering the sap, boiling the sap, eat- 
ing the sugar; a Home Scene in Vermont with song; 
the Apple Bee.’’ Thousands of Green Mountain boys 
and girls between this and the Pacific ocean will read 
the report of this celebration with throbbing heart 
and moistened eyes. 


—Much has been said of the pomps, luxuries 
‘ and ostentation of the English bishops; but we have 
never seen them exposed to keener satire than that 
conveyed in the following squib from the Rock, an 
Evangelical Episcopal paper: 
** Who, like the fishermen of old, 
Care not for house, nor lands, nor gold, 
But boldly brave the damp and cold? 
Our Bishops. 
* And who count everything a loss 
Except their Lord and Master’s Cross, 
Aud reckon riches but as dross? 
Our Bishops. 
* Who take no thought for drink or meat, 
But Misereres oft repeat, 
Treading life’s path with pilgrim’s feet? 
Our Bishops. 
* Who, when the Church is by the ears, 
By faith preserved from vulgar fears, 
Hold garden-parties for their dears? 
Our Bishops.” 
Satire like this must have a telling effect, and sooner 
or later the English Church must cease to draw its 
support from the public treasury. 


—The very name of Christianity is made odious 
among the Mohammedan, Buddhist, and Hindu popu- 
lations of India and Ceylon, by the fact that they are 
taxed for the support of the English Church. 1n the 
small community of Ceylon, £10,000 a year is voted for 
the salaries of the Church of England clergy, besides a 
further large sum in the shape of pensions to clergy- 
men who have stayed there the regulation number of 
years, and are now filling highly-paid “ charges” in 
Australia, England and Scotland. The clergy in the 
pension list far outnumbers, and requires a far larger 
sum than all the other branches of the Government 
put together. It is stated in a letter from Ceylon that 
there are now in England three Bishops of Colombo— 
Bishop Chapman, who draws a pension of nearly £1000 
per annum; Bishop Claughton, who draws no pension 
whilst Archdeacon of London; and Bishop Jermyn, 
who arrived in Ceylon early in 1872, and has already 
been once away from the island, drawing full salary, 
£4000 per annum. Of course, every attempt of the 
sects not involved in this injustice to convert the peo- 
ple of Ceylon to Christianity is hindered by this ex- 

tortion on the part of the English Church, 





Che Sunday-School, 


Lesson for March 28, Joshua xxiv. 1-13; for 
April 4, Joshua xxiv. i4-18. 





Rev. J. Hyatt Smith delights to tell about his 
first Sunday-school class. One teacher after another 
had given it up. The chaps composing it were of the 
order of the Red Flannel Shirt. Saturday nights, and 
Sundays too, they held up some favorite corner build- 
ing by leaning around it, and threw remarks at modest 
passers by. They went to Sunday-school for the fun 
they could extract froin it, torturing their teacher by 
always laughing out at the wrong time, and never 
doing what was right at any tithe. They horrified 
each successive leader, and defied anybody to hold 
their attention or incline their hearts to piety. Finally 
Mr. Smith took his turn and the class prepared to 
rout him, but he objected—did not propose to be 
routed. He sat down with them, never touched the 
Bible, and opened with a broadside, ‘‘ Well, fellows, 
did you have a good time last night? I always used 
to—remember all about it—I know you just enjoyed 
yourselves!”” The superintendent overhearing him, 
groaned and went away. Such teaching! Mr. Smith 
persisted, and wormed himself into favor with the 
boys of the Red Flannel; talked with them on matters 
they talked about; found out their points; became 
one of them, and then (everyone knows the process) 
led them gradually in the course of a few Sundays to 
look at the bright side of life and finally to the inner 
life. Cutting the story short, this class—thirteen in 
all—months afterwards, joined the church sincere 
Christians. 


The East Tennessee Sunday-school, whose need 
of hymn and library books was referred to not many 
weeks since, has now lost its school-house by fire. The 
neighborhood has raised a hundred and fifty dollars or 
more for a new house, which they propose to make a 
Union Church for all; but the sum is not enough, and 
we are asked to tell our readers so. 


Schools that know their classes by names must 
have wsthetic tastes. ‘‘Sunbeams,’’ *‘ Little Creepers,”’ 
‘**Disciples,’’ ‘‘ Last but not Least,” ‘‘Gleaners,” and so 
on—the words sound less formal, and more rythmical 
than No.1, No. 2, &c. But each school according to its 
tastes. Under certain circumstances, perhaps classes 
might prefer not to be known by names, as where, a 
Sunday or two ago, the gentle ‘‘ Wayside Flowers”’ 
beat the ‘‘ Wesley Boys”’ badly in the amount of their 
contributions, and carried off the prize banner. 

Our ‘‘second service” subject comes again, and 
from an unexpected quarter. The Christian Intelli- 
gencer usually stands by the old ways, but in its last 
number we find it putting the question, ‘“ Have we too 
much preaching?” It acknowledges that the second 
service, whether in the afternoon or evening, generally 
brings out a small audience, which is made up of a 
fraction of the congregation and of transient attend- 
ants, and that the tendency among church-goers is to 
hear but onesermona Sunday. Now, what is the rem- 
edy? itasks. ‘‘In several prominent city churches,” 
its answer is, “the programme has already been 
changed and with apparent advantage. The morning 
worship is conducted as usual; the Sabbath school is 
held in the afternoon, the pastor himself teaching an 
adult Bible-class, and otherwise throwing his best per- 
sonal and official influence into the school; and the 
evening is devoted to a social meeting for prayer and 
praise, in the lecture-room, with familiar exposition 
of the Scriptures and Christian exhortation. The 
‘service of song,’ as it is held in some churches under 
the auspices of the young people, or of the church 
officers, is edifying, attractive, and eminently devo- 
tional. ...... While such meetings, or the ordinary 
social service, will supply the place of the more formal 
public worship with a carefully prepared sermon, 
for all who may choose to attend, they also allow 
more scope for the exercise of family religion in the 
‘home chapel,’ which is the great want of the churches 
in these times. We need not dwell upon this patent 
fact. The question is whether the change above 
named will really meet the case. To faithful pastors 
it offers opportunities of doing good in Sunday-school 
work, from which they are now almost entirely ex- 
cluded. The quality of their sermons also should be 
greatly improved by the time devoted to one instead 
of two; and the devotional exercises of the evening 
will furnish to those who attend a profitable variety 
of services at the close of the holy day. We have no 
idea that the people will suffer ‘a famine of the Word 
of God’ by such arrangements. Some of the best and 
strongest country congregations in the land have 
never had but one Sabbath morning service.” 

Speaking of keeping good order, it is useless, 
says the Sunday-School Times, to expect even the best 
superintendents to accomplish much if the classes are 
not under firm and gentile control. It then tells teach- 
ers that the principal responsibility rests with them. 
It has no patience, for instance—and who has? with 
such individuals as ‘“‘ Miss Amiable Inefficiency who, 
with six or seven little girls around her, laughing, 
playing, and annoying their neighbors by conspic- 
uous inattention, will look up with the gentlest of 
deprecating smiles and observe ‘I can’t do anything 





with these children. They don’t pretend to mind 
me.’”” Nor does it take to that sweet soul, that 
serenely sings the last hymn, while half a dozen of 
her class walk out of the room without ber know- 


ing it. ita 
Art Hotes. 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


A few weeks ago we acknowledged the re- 
ceipt from J. W. Bouton (706 Broadway) of the bound 
volume for 1874 of Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s 
Portfolio. Since that time three monthly num- 
bers have come to hand for the current volume, and 
materials for comment are thus so rapidly accumu- 
lating that we are fain in self-defense to review this 
unique publication and its editor before their joint 
fascinations render us incapable of just discrimination. 
First, then, as regards the editor. It is only a few 
years since he became conspicuous among English 
artists and art critics, and his name has not yet found 
its way into the dictionaries of authors. Widely 
known as his books are, it is probable that they are 
still unread by a large majority of our readers, but we 
can unreservedly recommend them, from The Painter's 
Camp, in its three successive but mutually indepen- 
dent volumes, to Chapters on Animals, his latest work. 
All these are republished in this country by Roberts 
Brothers, of Boston. Mr. Hamerton does not confine 
himself exclusively to art in his writings, witness the 
book last named and The Intellectwal Life, but he sees 
with an artist’s eye and brings to bear on every sub- 
ject which he treats a singularly clear and unpreju- 
diced judgment. So ready is he, indeed, to confess 
himself in the wrong, that he is a perpetual puzzle to 
that happily diminishing class of writers, who, hav- 
ing once opened a line of argument, insist upon its 
essential soundness, be the consequences what they 
may. 

With such characteristics as these, it may be fairly 
inferred that Mr. Hamerton is well qualified for edi- 
torial duties, especially as they bear upon matters 
artistic, a line of professional labor which tends almost 
irresistibly to lead one into ruts from which escape is 
nearly impossible. Five years ago he published the 
first number of the Portfolio, and the fact that an 
American house has undertaken its periodical repub- 
lication on this side the Atlantic is reasonably strong 
evidence as to its established success abroad. That it 
deserves a goodly number of readers here, at least 
until we can command a market for such a publica- 
tion of our own, we hope to show. 

Etching was originally, and indeed still is, the strong 
point of the Portfolio, but we note in late numbers 
instances of photo- and autotype processes, which 
make it practicable to illustrate a wider range of art 
than would be possible if etchers only were admitted 
to its pages. As this process, after a considerable 
period of comparative neglect, is now attaining a de- 
served popularity, it may be well to say, in passing, 
for the benefit of those who may be interested, but 
unenlightened on this subject, that etching is ac- 
complished by drawing with a fine needle-like point 
upon a metal plate whdse surface has been covered 
with a thin “ground” of asphaltum, pitch and 
wax. Every scratch of the needle, of course, exposes 
the metal, and when the design is finished the plate 
is submitted to the action of dilute nitrous acid, 
which ‘bites’? away the exposed metal, leaving un- 
touched that which is covered by the “ ground.” 
Etching proper is done wholly with the needle and 
the acid, although it is too often the practice to have 
the plate finished by an engraver. Its chief merit is 
that it enables the artist to avoid middle-men, and 
send his work directly to the printers. 

Prominent among the illustrations of the bound 
volume before us are etchings from famous paint- 
ingsin the National Gallery, London, with historical 
comments by R. N. Wornum, Keeper of the Gallery, 
and aseries of papers entitled the Syivan Year, by Mr. 
Hamerton, with etchings by various artists illustrating 
a wide range of out-of-door life. The series last named 
—a charming collection of essays on country life, for 
the most part in France—ended last year. The other 
series—the National Gallery, that is—continues in the 
present volume, one of its most noteworthy illustra- 
tions being a masterly etching from a little picture by 
Giorgione of a knight in armor. The _etcher is P. 
Rajon, famous in this line of work. 

In the January number, Mr. Hamerton begins a 
series of ‘“‘ Technical Notes,’’ which are continued in 
February and March, and promises to be most val- 
uable and instructive to all who have a practical or 
theoretical interest in the processes of art and the 
methods of different artists. To enjoy these papers 
one should be either an amateur in some sense, or a 
professional. Their interest for the general public is 
not apparent. Very interesting, however, to any 
thoughtful reader are the sketches of contemporary 
French artists, with the phototype reproductions of 
their pictures. Bréton, Billet, and Bougéreau are the 
three thus far sketched, the context being furnished 
by René Ménard, editor of the Gazette Des Beaux 
Arts. The illustrations of this series are so truly 
representative of the best French art that we cannot 
too highly recommend them to students and collect- 
ors. Altogether, the Portfolio is among the most val- 
uable publications that we see, whether it is consider- 
ed from a literary or an artistic point of view. 
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HER TREASURE. 
By Mary B. Donce. 


HE grim old house wears a grimmer look, 

T And the neighbors wonder why ; 

Yet “ Nan”’ and ber house are always grim, 
So they pass, as ever, by. 


She has lived for years in her home apart, 
Alone in the busy town ; 

For never a bolt could a barrier be 
More sure than her chilling frown. 


No beggar a second time came to her; 
No friend in a sere distress ; 

No innocent children playing near 
Turned hither for kind caress. 


The neighbors had doubted to hear that she 
Drew ever a gentle breath ; 

But the heart of ice under icy crust 
Grew soft at the touch of death. 


They knew it at length, when they broke the door 
And no one hindered their tread,— 

When their pressing footsteps woke no wrath, 
And they found but an empty bed, 


And a chest close by with an open lid— 
Wide open to all at last; 

And the woman dead, in an old arm-chair, 
With her treasure holden fast! 


’Tis only a tattered Testament. 
And, marking the wide-spread page, 
Some faded flowers, and a lock of hair, 
On cards that are stained with age. 


The neighbors move with more tender step; 
And, reverent bending there, 

They trace these words where her gaze is fixt— 
“ My boy’s, my Jamie’s hair !"’ 


There is even a smile on the withered face, 
As though, of a blest intent, 

The Angel of Death had filled the flowers 
With the violet’s early scent ; 


As though the gold of her Jamie’s hair 
Were wreathing his fair young brow, 

And over the bridge of the weary years 
She blissfully found him now. 


Oh, sweet is the angel’s talisman 
That toucheth the life to calm, 

And biddeth the shrunken husk reveal 
A secret of hidden balm! 


Oh, sweet if it teacheth us yet to look 
For love in the darkest place ; 

And to know that the heavenly vision sees 
In all of us latent grace. 





Ge and Our Aeighbors: 


Tue RecorDS OF AN UNFASHIONABLE STREET. 





By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of “ Uncle Zom’s Cabin,” “My Wife and I,” etc. 





CHAPTER XLVII. 
EVA’S CONSULTATIONS. 


66 OW see here,” said Jim, coming in upon 

Eva as she sat alone in her parlor, “ I’ve got 
something on my mind I want to talk with you about. 
You see, Alice and I are to be married at the same 
time with Angie and St. John.” 

* Yos, I see it.”’ 

“Well, now, what I want to say is, that I really 
hope there won’t be anything longer and harder and 
more circumlocutory to be got through with on the 
oceasion than just what’s in the prayer-book, for 
that’s all I can stand. I can’t stand prayer-book with 
the variations, now I really can’t.” 

“Well, Jim, what makes you think there will be 
prayer-book with the variations?” 

**Oh, well, I attended a ritualistic wedding once, 
and there was such an amount of processing and 
chanting, and ancient and modern improvements, 
that it was just likeashow. There were the press re- 
porters elbowing and pushing to get the best places to 
write it up for the papers, and, for my part, I think 
it’s in confounded bad taste, and I couldn't stand it; 
you know, now, I’m a nervous fellow, and if I’ve got 
to take part in the exercises, they’ll have to ‘draw it 
mild,’ or Allie and I will have to secede and take it by 
ourselves. I couldn’t go such a thing as that wedding; 
I never should come out alive.” 

“Well, Jim, I don’t believe there’s any reason for 
apprehension. In the first place, the ceremony, as to 
its mode and form, always is supposed to be conducted 
according to the preferences of the bride’s family, 
and we all of us should be opposed to anything which 
would draw remark and comment, as being singular 
and unusual on such an occasion.” 

“I’m glad to hear that,” said Jim. 

“ And then, Jim, Mr. St. John’s uncle, Dr. Gracey, is 
to perform the ceremony, and he is one of the most 
respected of the conservative Episcopal clergymen in 
New York; and it is entirely out of the question to 
suppose that he would take part in anything of the 
sort you fear, or which would excite comment as an 
innovation. Then, again, I think Mr. St. John him- 
self has so much natural refinement and just taste 
that he would not wish his own wedding to become a 
theme for gossip and a gazing stock for the curious.”’ 

“Well, I didn’t know about St. John; I was a little 





afraid we should be obliged to do something or other, 
beeause they did it in the catacombs, or the Middle 
Ages, or in Edward the Sixth’s time, or some such 
dodge. I thought I’d just make sure.” 

“ Well, i think Mr, St. John has gone as far in those 
directions as he will ever go. He has been living alone 
up to this winter. He has formed his ideas by himself 
in solitude. Now he will have another half to him- 
self: he will see in part through the eyes, and feel 
through the heart, of asensible and discreet woman— 


4 for Angie is that. The society be has met at our bouse 


in such men as Dr. Campbell and others, bas enlarged 
his horizon,—given him new points of vision,—so that 
I think the too great tendencies he may have had in 
certain directions have been insensibly checked.” 

“T wish they may,” said Jim, “ for he is a good fel- 
low, and so much like one of the primitive Christians 
that I really want him to get all the credit that be- 
longs to him." 

“Oh, well, you'll see. Jim. When a man is so sin- 
cere and good, and labors with a good wife to help 
him, you'll see the difference. But here comes little 
Mrs. Betsey, Jim. I promised to get her up a cap for 
the occasion.” 

“ Well, I’m off; only be sure you make matters se- 
cure about the ceremony,” and off went Jim, and in 
came little Mrs. Betsey. 

“ It’s so good of you, dear Mrs. Henderson, to under- 
take to make me presentable. You know Dorcas 
hasn't the least interest in these things. Dorcas is so 
independent, she never cares what the fashion is. 
Now, she isn’t doing a thing te get ready. She’s just 
going in that satin gown that she had made twenty 
years ago, with a great lace collar as big as a platter; 
and she sits there just as easy, reading ‘ Pope’s Essay 
on Man,’ and here I’m all in a worry; but I can’t help 
it. I like to look a little like other folks, you know. 
I don’t want people to think I’m a queer old wo- 
man.” 

“Certainly, it’s the most natural thing in the world,” 
said Eva, as she stepped into the little adjoining work- 
room, and brought out a filmy cap, trimmed with the 
most delicate shade of rosy lilac ribbons. ‘ There!’’ 
she said, settling it on Mrs. Betsey’s head, and tying a 
bow under her chin, “if anybody says you’re not a 
beauty in this, I’d like to ask them why!” 

“T know it’s silly at my age, but I do like pretty 
things,” said Mrs. Betsey, looking at herself with ap- 
probation in the glass, ‘‘and all the more that it’s so 
very kind of you, dear Mrs. Henderson.” 

‘““Me? Oh, [like to doit. I’ma born milliner,” said 
Eva. 

“And now I want to ask a favor. Do you think it 
would do for us to take our Dinah to church to see the 
ceremony. I don’t know anybody that could enjoy it 
more, and Dinah has so few pleasures.” 

“Why, certainly. Dinah! my faithful adviser and 
help in time of need? Why, of cowrse, give my com- 
pliments to her, and tell her I shall depend on seeing 
her there.” 

“ Dinah is so delighted at the thought that your sis- 
ter and Mr. Fellows are coming to live with us, she is 
busy cleaning their rooms, and does it with a will. 
You know Mr. Fellows has just that gay, pleasant sort 
of way that delights all the servants, and she says your 
sister is such a beauty!” 

‘Well, be sure and tell Dinah to come to the wed- 
ding, and she shall have a slice of the cake to dream 
on.”’ 

“T think I shall feel so much safer when we have a 
man in the house,’’ continued Mrs. Betsey. ‘* You see 
we have so much silver, and so many things of that 
kind; and Dorcas frightens me to death, because she 
will have the basket lugged up into our room at night. 
I tell her if she'd only set it outside in the entry. then if 
the burglars came they could just go off with it, with- 
out stopping to murder us; but if it was in our room, 
why, of course, they would. The fact is, I have got so 
nervous about burglars that I am up and down two or 
three times a night.”’ 

* But you have Jack to take care of you.” 

* Jack is a good watch-dog—he’s very alert; but the 
trouble is, he barks justas loud when there is isn’t any- 
thing going on as when there is. Night after night 
that dog has started us both up with such a report, and 
I'd go all over the house and find nothing there. 
Sometimes I think he hears people trying the doors or 
windows. Altogether, I think Jack frightens me more 
than he helps, though I know he doe¢ it all for the 
best, and I tell Dorcas so when he wakes herup. You 
know experienced people always do say that a small 
dog is the very safest thing you can have; but when 
Mr. Fellows comes I shall really sleep peaceably. And 
now, Mrs. Henderson, you don’t think that light mauve 
silk of mine will be too young-looking for me?” 

‘“*No, indeed,” said Eva. ‘“* Why shouldn’t we all 
look as young as we can?”’ 

“T haven’t worn it for more than thirty years; but 
the silk is good as ever, and your little dressmaker has 
made it over witb an overskirt, and Dinah is delighted 
with it, and says it makes me look ten years younger!” 

“ Oh, well I must come over and see it on you.” 

“Would you care?” said Mrs. Betsey, delighted. 
“ How good you are; and then I'll show you the toi- 
lette cushions I’ve been making for the dear young 
ladies; and Dorcas is going to give each of them a pair 
of real old India vases that have been in the family 
ever since we can remember.” 

“ Why, you’ll be robbing yourselves.” 

“No, indeed; it would be robbing ourselves pot to 





give something, after all the kindness you’ve shown 
us.”’ 

And Eva went over to the neighboring house with 
Mrs. Betsey ; and entered into all the nice little toilette 
details with her; and delighted Dinah with an invita- 
tion in person; and took a sympathizing view of Di- 
nah’s new bonnet and shawl, which she pronounced 
entirely adequate to the occasion ; and thus went along, 
sowing little seeds of pleasure to make her neighbors 
bappier—seeds which were to come up in kind thoughts 
and actions on their part by-and-by. 

(To be cotinued.) 








Cruths and Crifles, 





—At a printer's festival, lately, the following 
toast was offered: “‘ Woman—Second only to the press 
in the dissemination of news!’’ The ladies are yet un- 
decided whether to regard this as a compliment or 
otherwise. 


—A little three-year-old woke up, the other 
morning, and, seeing the full moon from the window, 
innocently remarked: “{f sheuld tink it about time 
for Dod to take that moon in." 


—‘*Mr. Speakah, Mr. Speakah, I rise to a pint 
of o’dah. Dar’s de man what done if,” ejaculated a 
member of the Arkansas Legislature, as he shook one 
hand frantically at the gallery and mopped his head 
with the other. ‘‘ Dat dar cussed white man jes done 
spit down on de top o’ my head.” 


—The teacher of a district school is in the habit 
of asking his scholars to define the words which they 
are given to spell. The boy who had to wrestle with 
the word “ulcer” stated, with a good deal of confi- 
dence, that it was President Grant's first name. What 
a grand vista of possibilities stretches out before that 
tender urchin. 


—A New Haven paper says that Mr. Button, an 
aged oyster-dealer, was knocked out of his wagon and 
robbed, on Saturday night. Serves him right. Any 
dealer in aged oysters deserves to be treated in just 
that way. 

—The Alliance solemnly records the following : 
“We recall the story told recently of a planter who 
found that one of his colored men had been doing 
some large preaching on Sundays. Meeting him on 
Monday, he said, ‘ Moses, I hear that you are preach- 
ing nowadays with much success.’ ‘ Yes, boss; some- 
times de Laud gib me great powah.’ ‘ Well, Moses, I 
wish next Sunday you would preach against stealing. 
The boys are taking my chickens, my sweet potatoes, 
and everything.’ ‘Well, boss, 1 dunno. There's a 
*vival now, and dat might make a coldness in de 
meetin’.’”’ 

—A lazy girl, who liked to live in comfort and 
do nothing, asked her fairy godmother to give her a 
good genius to do everything for her. On the instant 
the fairy called ten dwarfs who dressed and washed 
the little girl and combed her hair and fed her and so 
on. All was done so nicely that she was happy except 
for the thought that they would goaway. “To pre- 
vent that,” said the godmother, ‘‘I will place them in 
your ten pretty little fingers.” And they are there 
yet. 

—The pithy and striking comment made by Dr. 
A. A. Hodge, in his Commentary on the Confession of 
Faith, on the text I. Cor. 10: 1, 2, where the Israelites 
are said to have been baptized unto Moses in the cloud 
and in the sea, we have before quoted, but it is worth 
repeating. ‘‘The Egyptians who were immersed were 
not baptized, and the Israelites who were baptized 
were not immersed.” The same point is put in a good- 
humored way in an anecdote told of Dr. 8S. H. Cox, 
who was conversing on the same subject when a Bap- 
tist friend suggested “that Paul, in writing to the 
Corinthians, had said that the Israelites ‘ were all bap- 
tised unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea’; if this 
did not mean tmmersion, it would be hard to say what 
eould.”” Dr. Cox promptly, and with a smile, replied 
that “he thought it possible that the Israelites, in pass- 
ing through the sea, might have got a sprinkling from 
the waters, but he always supposed that immersion 
was a privilege reserved for Pharaoh and his hosts.” 

—Father Taylor once prayed for all the musi- 
cians and opera singers, and especially for the beauti- 
ful young woman (Jenny Lind) who had just landed 
on our shores to gladden American ears with her songs. 
As he closed, a long, lank fellow rose from the pulpit 
steps and asked whether the preacher supposed a per- 
son who died in an opera-house could go to heaven. 
Father T. replied: ‘‘ All good people will go to heaven, 
but a fool will not, even though he dies on the steps of 
a pulpit.” 

—An old and weather-worn trapper was recently 
seen sauntering along the main street of one of our 
western villages. Pausing in front of a little meeting- 
house for a moment, he went in and took his seat 
among the congregation. The preacher was discours- 
ing on the text of ‘the sheep and the wolves,”’ and 
had evidently been drawing a contrast between the 
two subjeets. Says he: We who assemble here from 
week to week and do our duty, and perfurm our part, 
are the sheep: now who are the wolves? A pause and 
our friend the trapper rose to his feet: ‘ Wa’al 
stranger, rather than see the play stopped, I will be 
the wolyes!” The preacher was vanquished. 
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Che Church. 


HOME. 


With his resignation of the pastorate of Trinity 
Congregational Church at Orange, N. J., Rev. Dr. 
Geo. E. Adums closes a long and successful term of 
service in the ministry. Graduating from Andover 
in 1826, he preached first at Bangor, and then for forty 
years at Brunswick, Me. He has been at Orange since 
1870. American Board people will remember Dr. 
Adams as the leader of the singing at its anniversaries 
for a quarter of a century back. 











Mr. Henry Varley has been speaking day and 
evening in this city to large audiences and with much 
power. In the afternoons we find him at Association 
Hall, in the evenings at this or that church, and on 
Sundays addressing eight, ten and twelve thousand 
persons at Barnum’s Hippodrome. Mr. Varley, most of 
our readers must know, is one of London’s lay preach- 
ers, belonging to Spurgeon’s church, a butcher by 
trade, and a Christian of the Apostolic sort. He 
speaks with directness and unction, ana impresses his 
hearers with his own convictions. 


Dr. De Koven is defeated and Dr. Jaggar con- 
firmed. Illinois’s next choice will be awaited with 
lively curiosity in church circles, since the diocese has 
so unmistakably committed itself to the extreme 
party. Will it now have a Bishop who can be con- 
firmed? Would it not be retreating from its position 
to take up with a candidate who was not objection- 
able, for instance, to the Low Church people? Possi- 
bly next time it may hit on the Rev, Dr. Sullivan, of 
Chicago, who kas done more than any one man to de- 
feat both Prof. Seymour and Dr. De Koven. 


Waterford, Maine, is a good town to come from. 
Its senior Congregational pastor is in his seventy- 
fourth year, and his only predecessor, Rev. Lincoln 
Riply, lived beyond his ninety-ninth. It has been the 
birthplace of more than twenty ministers, several of 
them foreign missionaries, including Rey. Drs. Cyrus 
Hamlin, Thomas T. Stone and Lyman Jewett. These 
items come out with the announcement that the town 
holds its centennial this year. Perhaps it should be 
mentioned incidentally, and with due respect in this 
connection, that Waterford also produced Artemus 
Ward. 


‘ Mrs. Knight, of Portsmouth, N. H., wishes the 
office of deaconess restored to the apostolic, or in her 
case, to the Congregational Church. The parish she 
belongs to used to be indebted to the vigilant and un- 
tiring labors of two Christian women more than to any 
other score of its members, for visiting the sick, dis- 
tributing its charities, looking out for and welcoming 
the stranger, ‘‘ comforting the feeble-minded, support- 
ing the weak,” bringing the thoughtful and inquiring 
to the knowledge of the pastor, speaking a word in 
season, and carrying sympathy and encouragement to 
aching hearts. No one, two, three, or four officers of 
the church ever did so much, or could do it as well. 
They had peculiar qualifications for the work, and 
were early trained to it; but they have passed away, 
with no one to fili their places. Hence, let us train 
deaconesses is Mrs. Knight’s logical plea. 


“ The Methodist is convinced that the day is near 
when the present system of stationing Methodist 
preachers must be legally modified. In theory the 
bishop does this work. He knows the field and his 
men, or, at least, it was so formerly, and when in old 
times he announced his appointments the members 
of the Conference promptly and cheerfully obeyed. 
But times and circumstances have changed. The 
system of making agreements directly between pas- 
tors and churches is rapidly growing in favor, and will 
continue to grow. It may not be the best in the opin- 
ion of those who have the appointing power, but it is 
destined to prevail, and the sooner, says the Methodist, 
we acknowledge the stubborn fact and bow in sub- 
mission the better. The objection urged against the 
innovation is that it might be an entering wedge for 
breaking down the three-years rule. 


Geo. H. Stuart, Esq., of Philadelphia, is natu- 
rally very greatly interested in the labors of Moody 
and Sankey in England, and of Whittle and Bliss at 
Detroit and Louisville, himself being one of our most 
active laymen in every good work. Of the English 
revival he speaks with enthusiasm as the greatest 
movement among the masses witnessed in modern 
times. “Surely,” he says, ‘there is a loud call to all 
Christians in this land to be up and doing. Now is 
the time for action. The cloud hovering over us is 
full of blessing. ‘There is the sound of abundance of 
rain.’ Cannot we unite as one man, ministers and 
laymen, and codperate heartily in supplicating a bless- 
ing upon our own country and our own people?” 
With the view of stirring up our people to some such 
effort he calis attention to a remarkable paper by Rev. 
Dr. Kirkpatrick, of Dublin, analyzing the work of Mr. 
Moody across the water and confirming its genuine- 
ness, 


PERSONAL NoTEs.—The late Senator Bucking- 
ham gave fifty thousand dollars to public institutions 








in the course of his life, and his private benevolent 
gifts probably exceeded this sum. The Yale Divinity 
School received uearly thirty-five thousand dollars 
from him.—Rev. C. H. Williams, of Boston, is preach- 
ing to the Howard Avenue Church, New Haven, as 
stated supply.—Miss Mulligan, of Buffalo, promised 
the Oxford Hose Company a blue silk banner, if each 
member would abstain from intoxicating drink for a 
year, and it has been presented to them with the in- 
scription, “Stand fast, quit ye like men.” They have 
‘quit,’ according to promise.—The death of Rev. 
John W. Roberts, Methodist Missionary Bishop in 
Liberia is announced.—The next lecturer before the 
Yale Theological School is Rev. Dr. Mark Hopkins.— 
Rev. James M. Whiton has resigned his charge of one 
of the Congregational churches there.—Rev. R. Y. 
Greene, recently of Springfield, Mass., goes to Trinity 
Church, Orange, N. J., which Dr. Geo. E. Adams has 
just left. 








* FOREIGN. 


Germany’s latest ecclesiastical legislation was 
the passage last week of the bill withdrawing the 
State grants from Roman Catholic bishops. Bismarck 
took part in the discussion, and insisted that it was 
not the duty of the State to pay fomenters of insur- 
rection. As for the bill giving the people participa- 
tion in the control of local church property, a clause 
has been inserted depriving the priests of any voice in 
the matter. 


The Protestant preachers in Spain have memo- 
rialized the Governments of England, Germany, and 
other States, on the turn of affairs in that country. 
They claim that the liberty of their congregations is 
jeopardized, that civil marriage is to be abolished, 
and that there is reason to fear that the freedom of 
worship promised by King Alfonso will become a dead 
letter. This state of things has been foreshadowed by 
letters from English correspondents at Madrid. 


Apropos of the subject of ‘‘ vestments,” on 
which the Ritualists and Evangelicals in the English 
Church are exchanging some spicy words, an Oxford 
man wants to know what right the students in the 
Theological College have to wear hoods, contrary to 
the 58th Canon. “ Tippets’’ is their proper ornament, 
and when the Public Worship Act comes into force, 
this university objector intimates that the hood wear- 
ers may be brought up and enjoined to leave them off. 
Their action should be governed, however, by the 
state of the weather. 


The Atlantic cable, so notoriously chary of 
its telegrams, brought notices last week of the 
Moody and Sankey services just commenced in Lon- 
don, describing them as attended by immense audi- 
ences of fifteen and twenty thousand people. On 
Thursday the crowd at Agricultural Hall was too 
great for safety even, many people suffering from the 
‘““tremendous pressure.” The daily press generally 
makes ungracious criticisms of the mission of the 
American revivalists, though the London Times, ac- 
cording to Friday’s dispatches, has once deigned to 
mention them favorably. The movement has gath- 
ered too great power to suffer from newspaper sneers. 

English Baptists are organizing an excursion to 
Rome to be present at the dedication of Rev. Mr. 
Wall’s new chapel and school-rooms to be dedicated 
there this month. It seems that this missionary had 
met with much opposition from the priests, and found 
it almost impossible to rent a dwelling for his mission 
house. Asa consequence, being shut up to purchasing 
a place, and adapting if to his purpose, a wealthy Bap- 
tist of England came forward, and, at his own cost, 
bought a house in a location admirably suited to be a 
center of operations, and passed it over to Mr. Wall. 
The circumstances and occasion have moved enough 
enthusiastic Baptists to go on to the dedication. The 
mission, moreover, becomes a fixed fact. 


Referring to recent commercial exposures in 
London, the English Independent questions whether 
the Christian pulpit has done its duty in denouncing 
the trading immoralities of the day. Its words apply 
on both sides ofthe water when it says that there is no 
revival more needed at the present time than the re- 
vival of the Christian conscience in the every-day 
transactions of commerce. It states the case precisely 
in confessing that “ gentlemen of good standing in so- 
ciety may give the influence of their names to a bubble 
company, and be the means of ruining any number of 
people,”’ and yet by the technicalities of the law 
escape the consequences. 





No project has been so heartily encouraged in 
the Free Scotch Churches, for a long time, as the es- 
tablishment of anew mission in Africa, on Lake N yassa, 
to be called Livingstonia. Meetings have been held in 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, and elsewhere, to fur- 
ther the movement, and nearly the whole of the 
fifty thousand dollars needed to start it has been sub- 
scribed. The Monthly Record of that church says: 
“While we are glad to bear of various other modes of 
commemorating Livingstone, yet evidently the noblest 
monument which Scotland will raise to her illustrious 
son will be a Christian settlement called by his name— 
or a belt of settlements—on the shores of Lake Nyassa, 





which he discovered, and on which he begged that the 
Free Church might establish a mission. In all buman 
probability this would serve both to extinguish over 
a wide region the accursed traffic in slaves, and also to 
spread Christian civilization, not only around the lake 
itself, but far inland to the heart of Africa. The 
leader of the pioneering expedition will be E. D. 
Young, Esq., R.N., an officer of much skill and expe- 
rience, who commanded the Livingstone Search Ex- 
pedition. Dr. Stewart, it is hoped, will join it ere long. 
The mission will be at once evangelistic, educational, 
and industrial.” 





In regard to the new German marriage laws, a 
London Times correspondent finds that the recent 
changes in it validating the contract without the eccle- 
siastical ceremony, have a wider scope than was orig- 
inally intended. For instance, clergymen performing 
the ceremony of marriage prior to civil registration 
are liable to a fine not exceeding 300 marks (#75), or 
three months’ imprisonment in def2ult. Civil regis- 
tration alone suffices to legalize a marriage, while no 
religious ceremony is valid without it. The law of 
divorce, as yet very different in the different States, is 
modified only in two items by the new statute. All 
clerical jurisdiction is done away with, the verdict of 
the Civil Court being henceforth considered enough to 
separate man and wife; while all cases of separation @ 
mensa et thoro included under the previous law are 
henceforth to be full divorce. Two very important 
consequences of the law, though not actually men- 
tioned in the text, deserve to be pointed out. Catholic 
priests, monks, and nuns, may now marry with im- 
punity, the State laws which so long prevented them 
being tacitly abolished by the new statute. Godfathers 
and godmothers, too, who under Catholic canonical 
law were prevented from marrying their godchildren 
or the parents of their godchildren, will be at liberty 
to disregard this limitation, while the Episcopal Con- 
sistories, without whose consent no marriage, Catholic 
or mixed, could be dissolved, will be ignored in future. 


Che doleck. 


[From Tuesday, March 16, to Monday, March 22.) 


Gentlemen who are disposed to boast of modern 
facilities for communication between distant quarters 
of the earth—that is, for the speedy spread of truth 
with all its attendant advantages—will do well to con- 
template the Senate of the United States now assem- 
bled in extra session. At this writing it is two weeks 
since the session began, and absolutely nothing has 
been done except to talk over the Pinchback case, and 
finally to postpone it, undecided, until December. Of 
course it is a weighty matter to decide upon the claims 
of a Senator elect; but the arguments in this man’s 
favor were exhausted months ago, and hardly anyone 
save the new Senators paid any attention to the re- 
statements thereof pronounced since the 4th instant. 
One of these Senators, as we mentioned last week, was 
sufficiently inspired or exasperated to deliver some 
fresh and telling arguments against the Pinchback 
claims and against the Administration policy in Louisi- 
ana in general; but that is all. Now, we submit that if 
everyone does not at this date know the truth about 
Louisiana, there must be something wrong about our 
means of getting trustworthy news. Fifty years ago 
it would have taken a Senator-elect six weeks or 
more to reach Washington with his credentials from 
New Orleans; but once there his case would not have 
been left undecided for two years or more, unless there 
were better reasons for delay than in the present in- 
stance. 














Postmaster Jewell has very properly announced 
that the new postal law will not go into effect at once, 
for the reason that hundreds of tons of transient 
matter prepaid at the old rates must be lost. He will 
at least give ample notice before enforcing the new 
rates, and we are not without hope that some lawful 
way may be discovered of suspending its provisions 
until Congress meets. This is an instance where au- 
thority to veto part of a bill would have worked to 
admiration, and the President, no doubt, would have 
employed it could he have properly done so. We 
were not, perhaps, sufficiently explicit last week in 
reference to the unfairness of the new law to publish- 
ers and others. All publications not sent periodically 
are * transient” in the meaning of the law; therefore 
publishers who have been for months or years adver- 
tising books “free on receipt of price,’’ or words to 
that effect, find themselves suddenly unable to fulfill 
their engagements without serious embarrassment. 
So, too, with seedsmen, and indeed everyone who has 
made announcements under the old rates. We sin- 
cerely trust that Mr. Jewell will be unable to notify 
all his subordinates of the change until some time in 
December next. 


It is better to have approximate free trade with 
the Sandwich Islands than not to have any free trade 
at all, and this was secured by a vote of 51 against 12 
in the Senate on Thursday. The treaty sought by the 
Hawaiian King is therefore substantially ratified, the 
California Senators—Republicans both—taking oppo- 
site sides in the argument, Mr. Booth contra, Mr. Sar- 
gent pro. The chief argument against the treaty is 
naturally found in the alleged danger to the Califor- 
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nia sugar interest, and the loss of revenue which will 
follow the removal of the duty. Mr. Boutwell stated 
that he carefully examined the question during his 
Secretaryship, and made up his mind that the revenue 
would not lose more than $300,000 per annum, which he 
surmised would be more than balanced by the trade- 
advantage which would naturally follow. There are 
some protectionist provisions in the treaty as passed, 
and a curious amendment is reported pledging the 
Hawaiian Government not to sell or lease any portion 
of its dominions to any one but the United States 
while the treaty is in force. 





It has been evident for a fortnight that a tem- 
pest was brewing at Albany in regard to a certain 
mysterious organization known as the Canal Ring. 
So strongly has this clique intrenched itself behind 
political and legal and documentary bulwarks, and so 
unostentatiously withal have its affairs been man- 
aged, that its existence has been suspected rather than 
known. The overthrow of the Tweed ring, however, 
paved the way for its downfall, and judging from the 
promptness of our lawyer-Governor, he must have 
been on the trail of the thieves for the last two or 
three years, waiting only for the proper moment to 
make an official attack. As we have said, the exist- 
ence of this ring has not been so obvious as that of the 
Tammany specimen, and the Governor’s message, 
with vouchers, published in the dailies of Saturday, 
has therefore all the freshness of a new sensation. 
The Governor says that the amount of tolls collected 
on the canals since 1870 exceeds 15 millions, and about 
as much more has been raised by taxation for canal 
purposes. This enormous sum has been distributed 
among contractors, engineers, commissioners, etc., on 
the well-known principle of “addition, division and 
silence,’”’ which has been so extensively practiced of 
late years about our National and State capitals. 


~* Unbalanced Bids” is the phrase whereby the 
canal ring system of making money is best described. 
A contract for repairs, for instance, is awarded, say 
for $70,000, so many cubic feet of earth, so many of 
rock, so many of masonry and timberwork being duly 
specified. Then the contractor goes to work and nom- 
inally excavates twenty times the given amount of 
earth, blasts forty times as much rock, adds in a lot 
of extras to suit circumstances, and then brings in 
his bill for say 2450,000, to which in most of the cases 
instanced by the Tribune are added the expressive 
words “ contract still open.’”’ A fraudulent contract 
bidder can under such a system underbid any honest 
man and make up for his moderation in the way speci- 
fied. Governor Tilden recommends legislation to meet 
the case, and it remains to be seen whether the Legisla- 
ture is prepared to act. Probably Republicans are in 
a majority inside the ring, though the corporation 
may not be so exclusively partisan as was the Tweed 
co-partnership. The Governor, at all events, is in his 
element, and is perfectly competent to deal with the 
affair in all its departments. The votes of legislators 
will be closely watched in this connection. 

Now and then in the course of events it becomes 
necessary to mention the name of Tweed, as was done 
for purposes of illustration in the two preceding par- 
agraphs. If this celebrated prisoner evinced any dis- 
position to repent and refund, we should always favor 
an inclination to mention his name only in passing. 
it is evident, however, that he still intends to use his 
great resources of wealth and the remnants of his once 
wide influence to effect a commutation of his sentence. 
He has employed the ablest counsel that his money 
can retain. He has once or twice been taken from 
prison on a writ of habeas corpus. In the first in- 
stance, the Court of Oyer and Terminer instantly dis- 
charged it, whereupon it was appealed to the General 
Term. Here the decision of the lower court was af- 
firmed, and shortly the Court of Appeals at Albany 
will pronounce the final decision. Under the circum- 
stances, it is perhaps not unfair to assume that the 
decisions of the lower courts will be sustained. This 
will end his chances for escape through legal process, 
and under laws lately passed and signed by the Gov- 
ernor it is hoped that some of the stolen money may 
be recovered. These laws, which are understood to 
be the joint work of Mr. Tilden and Charles O’Conor, 
provide for the arrest, on civil process, of any one who 
has wrongfully obtained any public money, fix ade- 
quate punishment for crimes such as were committed 
by Tweed and his followers, and authorize suits for 
the recovery of the stolen property any time within 
ten years of the perpetration of the crime. 


Eighty thousand dollars in gold are to be paid 
to the United States Government by Spain on account 
of the Virginius outrage. Tho delay in concluding 
this settlement was unavoidable in view of the com- 
parative magnitude of our claims. England demand- 
ed only about half as much for her share, and was 
content to receive a thousand pounds less than she 
asked for; making a distinction, moreover, of two 
hundred pounds between white and colored men. The 
Spanish Government attempted to induce the same or 
a like distinction in the case of the murdered Ameri- 
cans, but the proposition was not entertained. The 
sum awarded to the United States is to be distributed 
without any accountability to Spain for a possible re- 
mainder after the payments have been made to the 





lawful heirs. This adjustment is honorable to all par- 
ties and especially to Spain whose position has all 
along been very embarassing, and doubly so at the 
last, owing to the unexpected change in her govern- 
ment from a Republican to a Monarchical form. On 
the part of the United States the correspondence has 
been in the hands of Secretary Fish and Minister 
Cushing, and, as published, it makes a very creditable 
chapter for our State files. 


Notwithstanding the nominal victory of the 
Republicans in New Hampshire, the other day, the 
effect, so far as the National Congress is concerned, is 
to strengthen the opposition by one vote. Connecti- 
cut is next in order, and it is to be regretted that the 
Republicans in that State have not in their campaign 
programme reserved any margin fora liberal policy. 
The party convention placed itself unreservedly on 
the administration platform, nominating a candidate 
for the governership—Mr. James R. Greene—who 
approved the President’s recent action in Louisiana; 
and the machinery of party discipline is so strong that 
General Hawley himself has been forced to qualify 
the independent position which he took in regard to 
the Force bill. Of course, the election cannot in any 
case materially effect the political make up of the 
Forty-fourth Congress. That is Democratic beyond 
recall. But it is evident that the Administration 
will do all in its power to secure the State now, in 
view of the next Presidential campaign. General 
Hawley’s personal popularity and genuine worth may 
take him back to Congress, and we hope it will; but 
the Administration, in its present state, is a heavy 
load to carry. It will be surprising if the consider- 
able Democratic majority of last year is reversed this 
spring on the general ticket in the face of the very un- 
republican Republicanism of the period. Two days 
after the Connecticut election, Rhode Island chooses 
State officers and a Legislature; but the Democrats, 
so far as we know, have placed no ticket in nomina- 
tion, so that there, at least, the Administration will 
have plain sailing. 





** An Act to establish specie on all contracts or 
obligations payable in this State, and made after Jan- 
uary 1, 1879,”—the one which we quoted last week as 
passed by the Senate—has received theapproval of the 
Assembly by the extraordinary vote of 71 to 5, and 
has probably been signed by the Governor, although 
we have not seen the announcement. It went through 
both branches of the Legislature without a word of 
debate, a fact which is explicable only on the assump- 
tion that anti-resumptionists are eliminated from the 
Legislature, or that weightier matters of pure politics 
are so absorbing that it is easier to pass important bills 
than to debate them, especially when they will not 
take effect for more than three years. Now, if all the 
States will follow New York’s example, we may have 
a specie basis once more, despite the omissions of the 
Finance Bill. 


Thanks to the disintegrating effects of rain, 
a higher temperature and a judicious and more or less 
effective use of explosives, the ice gorge at Port Jervis 
gave way on Wednesday, without doing as much 
damage as was feared. Bridges and buildings were 
swept away, and a few lives were lost; but, consider- 
ing all things, the little city has escaped very cheaply, 
and the Delaware has subsided almost to its ordinary 
height. The Susquehanna just now gives most cause 
for anxiety, the ice having “‘ gorged”’ at various places, 
causing sudden and, in some cases, destructive fresh- 
ets. These are for the most part broken, and no far- 
ther trouble is apprehended. The experiments with 
nitro-glycerine and other explosives have proved that 
the gorges are to a great extent manageable; but en- 
gineers lack practical experience in dealing with them 
most effectually. The experience of the past few 
weeks will be of advantage if put in shape for future 
reference, and railroad companies having bridges 
across streams liable to gorging will do well to re- 
quire their chief engineers to study up a subject of 
such vital importance. 


Hardly had the riots ceased which followed the 
last Tipperary election, when the member elect died. 
The telegraph simply announces the fact of his death, 
and although John Mitchel is not to be remembered 
as conspicuous among the celebrities of the day, his 
recent defiance of the British Lion, unsuccessful in 
one sense but triumphant in another, has revived half- 
forgotten memories of his remarkable exploits as an 
Irish revolutionist. Since 1840 this man has been en- 
gaged, with all the fiery zeal which belongs to the ty pi- 
cal Irishman, in fighting British tyranny in season and 
out of season, and withany weapon that came to hand. 
Nearly thirty years ago he advised young Ireland to 
use vitriol in street fights with the English soldiery, 
and having escaped serious trouble on account of this, 
was shortly after identified with the Smith O’Brien 
plots in 1848, and sentenced to fourteen years trans- 
portation. After serving a few years of his sentence 
he escaped to this country where he became a bitter 
pro-slavery editor, and after the war an active Fenian. 
His second return to the British Parliament, by an 
overwhelming majority, promised to make him the 
central figure of a contest which he would have 
relished with all his heart. It is, perhaps, better for 
the land which he loved so faithfully that he can no 
longer seek to precipitate a contest which is for the 
present utterly futile. 





Che Household. 


THE SERVANT-GIRL QUESTION. 
By Mrs. AMELIA E. BARR. 


HERE was once an old lady who had a good 

share of health and wealth, and of every other 
earthly blessing; but who, on being required by ber 
minister to be grateful for her many mercies, dissent- 
ingly remarked that “they had been all taken out of 
her in corns.” Servants are the “corns” of the mod- 
ern housekeeper; and while she acknowledges all that 
science has done in the way of furnaces, washing 
machines, sewing machines, and a thousand other 
helps to make housekeeping easy, she declares with a 
kind of mournful irritation, that “all her advantages 
are taken out of her in servants.” 

That servants are not what they were fifty years 
ago, no one will deny—that they are really any worse 
is a position it would be hard to maintain. A mere 
gush of grumbling proves nothing, and lam not aware 
of any statistics to base an estimate on. Perhaps they 
are not so faithful and obedient, but certainly they 
are quicker, more intelligent and more self-respectful. 
The whole social system has moved during the last 
fifty years—were servants alone to stand still? Was 
the position and the. duty of servitude so fixed and 
defined that not even steam and the march of intel- 
lect were to affect it? 

No, indeed, These great missionaries are no respect- 
ers of persons; and their ameliorations have, by en- 
larging the servant's field, elevated the position. 
Formerly locomotion was so difficult, that they were 
in @ measure compelled to remain in places, even 
though they were disagreeable ones, because they 
could get no others. Now, if they cannot find a home 
to please them in Newark, they can come to New 
York; if they dislike the city, they can go into the 
country. Nay, they can go from North to South, 
from the East to the West, from Europe to America, 
with as little moral and physical effort, as was required 
fifty years ago to travel one hundred miles. Does 
anyone therefore wish that we had no railways or 
steamboats? Or is there a soul so selfish that it would 
desire servants alone should not be permitted to share 
in the enlarged opportunities they offer? 

We must remember that now servants can generally 
read and write, and that therefore the long columns 
of “‘ Wants” in the advertising sheet are open to them, 
as well as to their mistresses. Doubtless the perusal of 
these gives them a feeling of independence, for they 
cannot but perceive how important they are to the 
comfort of the community; yet surely no one would 
desire to purchase their submissiveness by their igno- 
rance. No, we must take the evil with the good, 
remembering that this is a time of transition, and that 
the faults mostly complained of rest greatly with those 
who ought to have elevated the position in proportion 
with the advance of those who are to fill it. 

For, sooner or later, the relation between mistress 
and servant must become a purely commercial con- 
tract, which shall imply no degradation and demand 
noservility. The apprentice can no longer be beaten by 
his master; the clerk no longer cleans his employer's 
shoes, and waits on him at table, or walks behind him 
to church :—but are apprentices more idle than they 
were? And have not clerks, in gaining their own self- 
respect, also added to their master’s respectability, 
without detracting from their own efficiency? Now, 
when the servant can look on her position as a mere 
business contract—an agreement without favor and 
without reproach, its duties clearly defined, its recom- 
pense purely pecuniary—she will not always be on the 
defensive for her self-respect; nor forever throwing 
up good places simply for the sake of showing that 
she will not be imposed upon. 

In this case we should cease to feel aggrieved be- 
cause our servants “took no interest in us.” If the 
baby was sick we should not expect them to sit up 
half the night, and do double duty all day, without 
extra wage (unless it had been so stipulated). Without 
special arrangement, we should not think them bound 
to deny us to bores, and duns, and mal apropos callers; 
to keep an eye on the children and the washing at the 
same time; to be economical when we were extrava- 
gant; self-denying when we were self-indulgent. 
Duty and virtue may certainly be their own reward, 
but they are best understood when represented by a 
little of the current coin of the country. 

A great many ladies, who have taken their ideas 
from novels, imagine that “ old family servants ’’ must 
be great treasures. Generally speaking, they are any- 
thing else. Be sure they do not serve for naught, and 
their presumptions, pettishness and grumblings make 
a large set-off against their loyalty to the house whose 
bread they eat. No class of family servants could 
have been more devoted, more sincerely true and 
faithful to their mistresses than the negro slave maids. 
But this very faithfulness arose out of an intimacy 
and an affectionate companionship not compatible 
with hired service; and even in slavery associated 
with such freedom of speech, and such liberties with 
the mistress’s time and dress, as no mere employer 
would tolerate. 

It has often been said that one reason why our 
mothers’ and grandmothers’ servants were so much 
better than ours is, that they themselves were better 
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mistresses—that is, housekeepers. That the cooking 
was irreprvachable, and the house comfortable and 
spotlessly clean, because they were the heads of every 
department. But this only illustrates my first posi- 
tion: that the whole social system has since that time 
moved; and that that which was then possible, and 
quite in the natural order of things, is no longer so. 
For, within the last twenty or thirty years, s0 many 
avocations have been opened for poor women, that 
the large majority of the class from which servants 
were then taken found better employment in manu- 
factures of various kinds. 

Their places have been supplied from a still lower 
class of society, many of whom are entirely illiterate, 
and have been perhaps wholly occupied in rude man- 
ual labor before their emigration. It is evident that 
where this class comes in contact with a higher one, the 
latter will take all the places where large wages are 
given for skilled labor. The lower class have to go 
through a preparatory course in somebody’s hands; 
but just as soon as they can cook, wash or iron, they 
will assuredly follow the natural law of “ bettering 
themsel ves.’’ 

Therefore, the sooner a housekeeper in moderate 
circumstances makes her raw hand a good servant 
the sooner she will leave her for the advantages and 
companionship of some large establishment. Natu- 
rally, any mistress soon gets tired of educating serv- 
ants for her richer neighbors, and, having deliberately 
counted the cost, prefers some degree of domestic 
discomfort to the hopeleas task of training a succession 
of aids, who vanish as soon as they are efficient. Cir- 
cumstances alter cases, and the present race of wives 
are often bad housekeepers because permanence and 
regularity —the very essence of good housekeeping— 
are incompatible with existing conditions. 

We have seen, then, that change is the peculiar char- 
acteristic of service at the present time, and, being 
so, it is idle to expect our servants, who are here to- 
day and gone to-morrow, should feel any great inter- 
est in our affairs, or show particular fidelity to our 
interests. If they do the duties specified in the agree- 
ment, and do not rob or otherwise injure our effects 
or persons, we have really no further claim upon 
them. 

Another grave cause of complaint is the fact that un- 
trained girls demand the same wages as experienced 
hands; and as the really good servants are secured by 
wealthy people, who can offer superior advantages, 
the housekeeper in moderate circumstances must pay 
the same extravagant price for a girl who is as much 
of a hinderance as a help. Such a state of things is 

evidently wrong; but it is not confined to servitude. 
How many clergymen, office-holders, etc., receive 
salaries utterly disproportionate to their abilities and 
their work? How many authors and artists receive 
fabulous sums, not for any work they do, but for the 
use of their names? If educated people, and those 
supposed to have fine moral susceptibilities, have not 
courage to refuse money they give no equivalent for, 
ought we to demand such self-abnegation in a poor, 
unlettered servant girl? 

The extravagant wages are the real cause of another 
complaint against the servant girl of to-day—namely, 
her extravagant dress. Mournfully the ruaset and 
linsey and calico of former days are alluded to, and 
contrasted in many a satirical picture and story with 
the dress of the present time. But when servants 
wore russet their mistresses did not wear silk and vel- 
vet and diamonds as ordinary attire: the servants’ 
dress has barely kept a proportionate pace with the 
increased luxury of the mistresses. There is surely a 
beautiful moral harmony in every one dressing ac- 
cording to * the state in the which it hath pleased God 
to call them.”’ But in this matter we all offend, though 
the stream of extravagance, like all other streams, 
has flowed downwards, and must therefore, if checked, 
be checked at its source. 

No laws are felt to be so oppressive and offensive as 
sumptuary laws, and the mistress who directly inter- 
feres in the dress of her servant is felt, in spite of her 
position, to be impertinent. The girl’s person is her 
own, the money spent in adorning it is also her own; 
and whether her taste be good or bad, appropriate 
or ridiculous, she claims the right to exercise it. Cari- 
eature and criticism do harm in a personal matter, 
and if our servant girls are to be taught te dress 
neatly and economically it must be by example rather 
than by dictation or ridicule. 

Whether we accept the fact or not, it is very certain 
that the old relations between mistress and servant 
are virtually abrogated by circumstances no one can 
control. Our households will be hereafter governed 
not by “Go,” and “Come,” and “ Do this,” but on the 
higher principles of mutual confidence and mutual 
dependence, developing themselves in a clearly-defined 
commercial contract. But for this some preparation 
on both sides is needed, and the transition time will 
‘be perforce a time of dissatisfaction and discomfort. 

It might greatly facilitate matters if there were rec- 
ognized institutions for the purpose of grading and 
educating all household servants, from which alone 
they could receive warrantry of good conduct and 
diplomas of efficiency,—diplomas of different degrees 
of merit, calling for a justly arranged scale of prices. 
Certainly something ought to be done to relieve serv- 
ant girls from the degradation of the “intelligence 
-office’’; for every true woman feels the shame and 
wrong done to her sex in the crowds of girls on inspec- 
tion there, each offering herself to the highest bidder. 





In the whole affair there 1s something so demoralizing 
and so painfully suggestive of that dead horror, a 
slave market, that I am astonished at its toleration. 

“The just man falleth seven times a day,” and there 
is none of us who never speak unadvisedly or act self- 
ishly and foolishly. More has been given unto us than 
unto the poor servant girls who wait upon our house- 
hold; let us therefore require more of ourselves than 
of them. For is there not a touch of absurdity in im- 
agining that we ought to get all the cardinal virtues 
for $10 or $15 per month? 


~The Rittle Folks 


MABEDS PERPLEXITY. 
By A. I. M. 


NE day last summer, Grandma dear, 
When I was with Aunt Sue, 
She asked me—don’t you think ’twas queer?— 
What I liked best to do. 


Because, you know, I couldn’t tell, 
There are so many ways 

For any little girl that’s weil 
To spend the long bright days. 


I’ve tried real hard to think it out, 
And even talked with Dick, 

But boys can’t help a girl in doubt, 
They settle things so quick. 


He said he thought I liked to coast, 
In hood and mittens new, 

But just the time I like it most. 
He's sure to be “ all through.”’ 














I like to dance—it’s real good fun l— 
And wear my pretty shoes, 

But then I’d rather jump and run, 
As I can at Aunt Sue's. 


I like to climb the cherry trees, 
If dresses wouldn't tear; 
Oh, dear! I think it’s such a tease 
To always have to care ‘ 


About the way you look! Dick says 
He won't be such a goose; 

But then his clothes are made in ways 
So different—stout and loose. 


I like my dolls, and they like best 
To go out on the street, 

With hats and walking jackets dressed, 
And boots and stockings neat. 


1 like to read a story book, 
Curled up in papa’s chair 

All out of sight, and have them look 
For me ’most everywhere. 


I dearly like to keep the head 
Of that long spelling class; 

I tremble every day with dread, 
For fear my word will pass. 


I'd like so much to win a prize— 
I wish I ever could! 

1 like to help Jane make the pies,— 
She lets me when I’m good. 


I like to kiss you, Grandma dear ; 
You're nice as you can be 

To leave your work so long to hear 
A chatter-box like me. 


This isn’t half I like to do 
I can’t tell all the rest— 

But, Grandma, should you s'pose I knew 
Which thing I like the best ? 








NAN’S FAIRY STORIES. 
By Rost Terry Cooke. 


AN sat in the window darning stockings, one 
rainy day, and Betty, Peter and Moll played 
beside her on the floor. Nan was the nurse, a tall, 
straight woman, with a pleasant face and kind dark 
eyes. Her name was Ann Jones, but the children al- 
ways called her Nan or Nanny; they loved her very 
much, and she loved them more. She took care of 
them all when they were small babies, and their 
mother was ill so much that they did not stay with 
her at all, and as Nan did everything for them they 
loved her as much as many children do their mothers. 
But to-day they were all cross. The weather was 
bad, so they could not go to walk. They had stared 
out of the window at the sparrows till they were tired. 
Now they played with blocks, and pretty soon began 
to fight. Betty pulled down Peter’s house, and Peter 
threw a block at her. The block went by Betty and 
hit little Moll on the nose. Of course she cried and 
ran to Nanny. 

“Please, Nanny, tate Moll. 
me, Nan, my nose aits.”’ 

This made Betty laugh, and then Peter slapped her, 
and she flew at Peter. You see they were not very 
good children anyway, and to-day they were tired 
and cross; so Ann put down her sewing, took Moll 
into her lap, kissed and comforted her, and then made 
Peter and Betty come up beside her, and Betty sat 
down on the floor. 

“ Now, children, be quite still and pretty an’ I'll tell 
ye the best story iver ye heard. My father was Irish, 
sure, but my mother kem out of Cornwall. That’sa 


Pety’s naughty! Tiss 





place at the tip-top, tail end of England, and a great 

place it is entirely—rocks as hig as houses in it, and 

loads of mines; there’s lead, an’ coal, an’ iron itself, I 

b’lieve, let alone gold an’ silver; an’ beautful green 

fields am’ dells swarmin’ wid the dawshy little fairies, 

as thick as ye might see the muskatys flyin’ in them 

big salt marshes where we go in summer by the say- 

side; moreover, there’s a big bill in it some place, that 

they call the Gump of St. Just. There’s themame of 

the worrld for ye then! Buta hill it is; and one night 

a man in those parts, Mat Polgrain by name, was 

comin’ home very late indeed, about the midst of the 
night, and a starlight night it was, wid a small little 
moon in it towards mornin’; so Mat thought he’d get 
a bit iv light by-an’-by, for he had six miles to walk 
and a big sack on his shoulders. Sc he trudged along 
thinkin’ of nothin’, and the sweet air blowin’ on him 
right softly, and all the lanes full of Mayblooms, an’ 
cowslips, an’ foxglove bells; and presently he comes 
to the Gump of St. Just, and thought to himsel’ he’d 
take the path over it by reason of it lyin’ fair to the 
sky, widout a bit of a tree on it. So he walks an’ 
walks mighty slow for the big sack he had, till he 
comes near to the top, and then he felt footsore and 
thought to sit a bit be the side of a big rock there. So 
he east his sack on the ground and laid himself out on 
the heather that does be growin’ there very thick 
indeed, and bethought himsel’ of the tales he’d heard 
about fairishes; and, sure enough, while he was think- 
in’, if the hill itself didn’t come open right at the fut 
of the big rock, an’ out come a swarm of little people 
the hoighth of your thumb, wid harps, an’ trumpets, 
an’ bits of fiddles, makin’ such music as your flesh 
would creep to hear, so beautiful it was an’ so piercin’ 
to the ear. All of a suddin every bit of grass hada 
glow-worm hangin’ on to it, blue and red and yellow, 
the likes of which no man ever beheld before, un’ 
every yellow broom blossom had in it a big bright 
spark av light, and the tiny heather-bells began to 
ring, and old Mat Polgrain got well nigh beside him- 
self with the sweet small sounds, and the little soft 
lights, and the crowd of weeny people that kem out 
of the crack an’ marched round to the other side of the 
hill-top. He got up very softly and crept up the rock 
and peeped over behind a small little bush to watch 
‘em; and who but they were goin’ to have a weddin'’ 
feast! For he seen all the folks bringing’ plates, an’ 
dishes an’ platters of solid gold, like little bits of flow- 
ers and leaves they were wrought; and there was 
honey on ’em, and big drops of dew with rose-leaves 
iu it, and the dust o’ flowers, and bilberries, and bits of 
shinin’ sugar, and fairy-loaves of white bread, and wine 
in clear bottles, and not the first taste of meat at all, 
only nuts an’ berries and such fairy food; an’ oh! 
but they had elegant little tables on the flat mush- 
rooms, just as white as snow itself. And last of all 
kem out 0’ the hillside a king and queen; and he was 
all in grass-green, with a clear di’mond cap on bis yel- 
low curlin’ hair, and she in milk white with a blade o’ 
grass for ribbons, and a string of di’monds like mor- 
nin’ dew on a spider web, hanging round the neck of 
her almost to her feet. They’d had the weddin’ in the 
hillside, I suppose, for this was but a feast. An’ when 
the biggest table was laid, with cups med out of jewels 
in the shapes of bluebells add fox-gloves and half- 
blown roses, and all the gold gleamin’ plates, and the 
king and queen standin’ by, and the great lords and 
ladies to wait on them, sure an evil thought kem into 
Mat Polgrain’s head, and, takin’ off the big sailor hat 
he had on him, he stole softly along, thinkin’ to drop 
it on top of ’em and catch the whole of ’em, king an’ 
queen and jewels and all. But my! fairies are too 
knowin’ for a big lump of a Cornishman I hope! Just 
as he’d the hat riz above them there sounded a whistle 
fit to pierce the ears of a stone man. His hand stud 
still where he held it in the air, and he heard a big 
buzzin’ like the greatest swarm of bees, and somethin’ 
began prickin’ and pinchin’, and pinchin’ an’ prickin’ 
him from top to toe. He rolled over an’ over down 
the hill till he stopped, for he couldn’t spake the first 
word for himself; and then he felt them tyin’ him up 
hand an’ foot every bit with forty thousand little soft 
strings; but you’d better believe they worn’t too soft 
to hold him. And just then the moon riz quite con- 
vanient, and what should he see but the least bit of a 
fairy, with big blue wings like a dragon fly, standin’ 

ou the tip of his nose as it might be a hill top, and 
dancin’ for joy and funnin’ at him! If Mat wasn’t 
mad! But there he must lie with the dew soakin’ wet 
on him, an’ the fairy strings tighter and tighter, and 

little wicked laughs soundin’ far off in the heather 
ever an’ always, till mornin’ broke; and then, lo and 

behold! the fairy-fetters were only cobwebs spun all 
over Mat, and his hat hung on the small bush on top 
of the Gump, and his sack where he left it by the big 
rock. And a cross man he was that day!” 

“Ts that a true story, Nan?” said Peter, who was 
quite pleasant by this time, and wished very much he 
had been in Mat Polgrain’s place. 

“Sure, I wasn’t there; how would I know?” an- 
swered Nan. 

“Oh, Nanny dear, tell another!” put in Betty, 
coaxing with eyes and lips, too. ‘‘I don't care if it’s 
true; it’s very, very nice, anyway.” 

“ P’ease, Nan! dea’ Nan! Molly’s dea'est, darlin’est 
Nan! ten more!” cried little Moll, with both arms 
tight round Nanny’s neck. 

“Oh, ye rose av the worrld!” said Nan, with all her 
heart, “ye’d coax the bird aff the tree, my Molly 
asthere, let alone Nan, that ean’t resist ye at all at all. 
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Well, be good an’ sit still now. Peter, why don’t ye 
sit? it’s tiresome to be a-standin’ on the one foot, 
child; fetch the bit of a chair yonder, and I'll tell ye 
about a fairy funeral. There was a man in thim parts, 
a fisherman, named Dicky Trelyn, for you must know 
the Cornish names all begin one way or t’other; 
there’s the old sayin’, 
“* By Pol, Tre, and Pen 
Ye may know the Cornish men.’ 

‘An’ wasn’t my own mother’s name Car’line Penrud- 
dock? But this Dick Trelyn, he’d been out one night 
to his work, an’ he gota great load of pilcbards—that’s 
a fish they do be havin’ sights of thereabouts—an’ he 
was comin’ with a basket of ’em from St. Ives to 
Lelant.” 

“Oh, Nan!” broke out Betty, “is that the same St. 
Ives it says about in Mother Goose?” 

“‘Sure, I don’t know, deary; what does it say?” 

“Why, don’t you remember? 

“** When I was going to St. Ives 
I met seven old wives ; 
Each wife had seven sacks, 
Each sack had seven cats.’ 
I don’t know all of it.” 

“Well, I don’t know if it’s the same; I dare say 
there’s old wives an’ cats in this St. Ives; it’s by the 
say, anyhow, an’ there’s boats in it, heaps of ’em; but 
Dick, you see, lived in Lelant—that’s over beyant a 
bit—an’ he was eager to get the pilchards there before 
the summer sun would shine on ’em an’ take the sweet- 
ness out of ’em, and so he behoved to do it in the night 
time. Now, the road was very sandy and toilsome, 
and it was past midnight when he got the second load 
far on his way, and there wasn’t in tower nor town so 
much as a rushlight burnin’; and presently he heard 
the bell of Lelant church tollin’, tollin’, on the still, 
warm air fit to make the salt tears stand in your two 
eyes tohear. It was that woeful an’ weary soundin’, 
an’ it seemed as if the long beach-grass waved and 
shivered an’ sighed with every sound ay the bell, and 
he thought there was very lonesome music away off 
somewhere. And when he got up beside av the church, 
sure an’ surely it was all lighted up as if the moon it- 
self was inside, every windy bright with pale, cold 
light. And Dick he was full of wonderin’, so he let 
down his pilchard basket on to a tombstone in the 
churchyard, and climbed up be the carvin’ an’ the 
stone bosses outside to one of the windys an’ peeped 
in; an’ if he didn’t see the big church itself crowded 
up every aisle with crowds an’ hosts of fairishes, every 
man in white gowns an’ cloaks—for white is fairy 
mournin’—and all med out av fine and shinin’ gossa- 
mer he thought, for whiniver the big bell tolled they 
all floated up an’ down on the thrill of it like thistle- 
down on the air. But lyin’ in front av ’em all was a 
small, little shell, white as new milk, an’ in it lay the 
weeniest little crature! oh, no bigger than a pin and 
as old-lookin’ as if it wor Adam, the old man of all, 
himself; but it was an old woman, an’ she had ona bit 
av a gewn of tiny white blossoms woven together 
someways, an’ a bit of a gold crown wid one sparklin’ 
dimont in it on her gray head. An’ oh, the wrinkles 
there wor in the face of her! for you see thim fairies 
they don’t die like christened folk; they just dry up, 
an’ the most av ’em blows away. But this was the 
queen of all, an’ I s’pose they held on to hef for the 
funeral. So, while Dick was lookin’, full a hundred 
of the little felleys begun to play music on horns of 
white honeysuckle, an’ it was so mournful and heart- 
rendin’ that before he knew it the tears was drip, drip, 
drippin’ out of his eyes; sure, they was used enough 
to salt wather, anyhow; but this was hot an’ slow, an’ 
it seemed not a bit strange to him either, till remem- 
berin’ it afther. An’ all the whilea dozen of them was 
diggin’ a small grave in front of the althar, and they 
dug it deep in a wide crack of the stones, and then cast 
in myrtle leaves an’ blossoms, and with silken cords 
let down the milk-white shell, and cast upon the bit 
av an ould lady more leaves an’ flowers, an’ thin set 
up such a shriek all over as never ye heard. And 
Dick, what did he do but shriek for company, and 
quick as a wink out wint the light, and all the fairies 
sped after him, an’ stung him, an’ put things in his 
eyes, and pulled his red hair, and nipped his ears, and 
tweaked his nose. Run as hard as he might, they 
chased him all the way to Lelant, and he left the 
pilchards part in the churchyard and part at St. Ives, 
and spoiled his market for that day; but the wife said 
it cured him of peepin’ into other people’s business. 
Maybe it did.” 

“O Nan! Nan! tell some more! Don’t stop; such 
nice stories! I like them so!” shouted Betty, the very 
minute Nanny’s voice ceased. Peter gave her a big 
hug, and said, earnestly : 

“Do!” and Molly kissed her smiling face all over 
with such red lips, and said, “ P’ease, dea’ sweet Nan,” 
with such a lovely voice, how could the poor woman 
resist? 

“ Well, then, I’ll tell ye a little bit av one; for sure, 
the sky’s breakin’, an’ there'll be a sunburst soon, so 
we can go out in the Park and feed the poor little 
sparry’s that’s waitin’ for crumbs all day. And this 
one was a bit of a thing happened, as I’ve heard tell, 
to my mother’s granny, Christian Penruddock, when 
she was a girl, livin’ out at service wid a farmer at 
Bosfrancan. She was the dairy-maid, and kept the 
milkin’ in her hands, an’ the cows knew her well, just 
the same as she knew them, and she’d talk pretty to 
them and pat them; and there was one big cow of all 








she loved the best—a big red and white cow, with nice 
curlin’ horns, and shinin’ skin, and big purple eyes 
that looked at you as calm as the still ponds them- 
selves, by where she’d be feedin’; an’ she had the 
beaatiful big bag, soft as a moth’s wings do be, with 
cream-eolored down, and it would do your heart good 
to see the thick white milk come down betwixt Chris- 
tian’s pink fingers, an’ to see the cow, Daisy by name, 
look round at her as peaceful an’ lovin’. Oh! but she 
was the beauty av the worrld, that cow! an’ Christian 
set the greatest store by her, and mostly brought her 
the biggest apron-full of fresh grass, or young wheat, 
or a bunch of carrots to coax her with while she’d be 
milkin’; an’ the pails av yellow milk she gave! an’ 
the skins 0’ cream a-top, wrinkled up wid richness, 
and thick as a lily-leaf in June. Why, the farmer 
wouldn’t take gold untold for that cow; and sudden- 
ly one spring-time, in the hoighth o milk, she began to 
dry up; sure, that was what they thought of ‘t, for 
the milk that was thirty quarts a day kem down to 
twenty, and then to ten; and vain it was. that Chris- 
tian coaxed, an’ fed, and stroked her; an’ quare it 
was, the big bag ’ud be full and hard as iver, and she’d 
feel the milk streamin’ and spinnin’ out betwixt her 
fingers, an’ yet the pail wouldn’t fill; an’ not a wise 
woman in all Bosfrancan knew or guessed a bit what- 
iver ailed that cow. But by an’ by, one mornin’, 
Christian did be goin’ along aisy to the milkin’, an’ 
sure she met her swateheart, Dan Penruddock, be the 
stile into the meadow. (It’s cousins they wor, to be 
havin’ the one name.) An’ they stud a bit, talkin, an’ 
he was whilst tyin’ a bit of a garland for her sthraw 
hat, out of clover-blooms, an’ grasses, an’ big white 
daisies, an’, as luck would have it, he gathered up a 
four-leaf clover wid the rest an’ tied it in; an’ ‘Now,’ 
he says, ‘ Christy, ye’ll see the little folk if they come 
to the milkin’; it’s the four-leaved clover opens folks’ 
eyes, they say;’ an’, laughin’ that-a-way, he went to 
his work, an’ she to the cows, undher the big tree 
where they stood av a mornin’ to be milked. 

“There’s many a true word spoke in jest. Christy 
had no more than begun the milkin’, an’ felt the 
sthreams av milk begin to spin in the pail, when, lo 
and behold! she saw full a hundhred weeny fairies, 
wid wings an’ all flyin’ round over her pail, every 
one with a blossom in its hand—a butter-cup, or a 
blue-bell, or a foxglove, or a golden gorse flower, or 
may be a red rose-leaf folded into a cup, or a valley 
lily, an’ all catchin’ the milk so fast as it fell, an’ 
drinkin’ it down like the dew itself; an’ fairly they 
got tipsy wid it, an’ did be laughin’ an’ chasin’, an’ 
turnin’ up an’ down in the air, an’ swingin’ on the 
clover-tops, an’ friskin’ like mad things; an’ so fast as 
one crowd got all the warm milk down ’em their bits 
of bodies could hold, another crowd kem swarmin’ 
afther, shriekin’ an’ squealin’ an’ makin’ fun. Oh, 
they wor so merry, an’ so cunning, Christy couldn’t 
keep the eyes of her off ’em, an’ be the time Daisy’s 
bag was emptied and sthripped, there wor mebbe five 
quarts in the pail, an’ all that the fairishes had stole 
away. So Christy went home an’ told the tale to the 
farmer, an’ he betook himself to a wise woman over 
Lelant ways, who bid him rule the cow’s bag wid fish- 
brine, which the fairies hate, for they’re mighty dainty 
little cratures, an’ the brine is salt an’ sticky, an’ 
evil smellin’: so that he did: but, mind you, the fairies 
don’t love them that thwart them any more than 
other folks do. They paid off the farmer of Bosfran- 
can for his grudge; for from that day out the poor 
cow began to dry up in airnest; her hide stared, an’ 
her eyes ran, an’ her bones stuck out in your face if 
you’d clap eyes on her, an’ in two months’ time she 
died as asy! an’ that’s what comes of bein’ stingy to 
fairies, an’ it’s not good manners to anybody. An’ 
look at the sun, a-shinin’ as bright as gold! Come, 
every wan of ye, an’ be dressed, and we'll give the 
sparrows a feast, sin’ there don’t be any fairies in this 
new-made counthry at all, at all!” 

“ Perhaps they’ll invent some,”’ said Peter. 





SOMETHING ABOUT ARTIE. 
By E. S. B. 


RTIE was naughty. Yes, he was very naugh- 

ty. Two-thirds of the afternoon he had been 

drawing his new sled up hill, and the other third his 

new sled had been carrying him down hill. Now the 
sun had set, and mother said “ Come in.” 

Artie said, “ Just one silde more.” 

Mother said “* No.”’ 

Then it was that Artie was naughty. He jerked the 
new sled angrily along, left it standing in the middle 
of the hall, and went into the sitting room where 
Aunt Sue was. She didn’t speak to him, so he stood 
in the corner and pouted his red lips, and looked cross 
out of his blue eyes, and began to kick an inoffensive 
cricket with his rubber boot. 

Aunt Sue didn’t tell him to stop, so he kicked a little 
harder, hoping she would, for he felt very, very 
naughty. Aunt Sue didn’t look up, but she said, as 
if talking to herself, 

“Tam very sorry for that good little spirit.’ 

Artie looked up. Aunt Sue was crocheting as fast 
as ever. She was his “very best auntie,” and he 
didn’t like to have her sorry about anything. He 
wanted toask her what she meant, but the naughty in 
him wouldn’t let him. 

“He is such a good, kind little spirit,” Aunt Sue 
said, “it is too bad for that naughty cross spirit to 





come in and drive him out of his warm, pleasant little 
home.” 

Artie stopped kicking the cricket. The pout bad 
gone from the red lips, and the blue eyes looked won- 
dering and curious. But he didn’t say a word, so 
Aunt Sue went on. 

“T think that bad spirit has shut the door of Artie’s 
heart and fastened it tight, and, oh dear! what a muss 
he is making in there; throwing all the good, kind 
thoughts and feelings out of doors, and sending his 
naughty little messengers down to Artie’s feet, up to 
his eyes and lips and all over him, so as to get entire 
possession of his whole being. What shall we do, if 
he is going to live there all the time? 

“I do believe the good little spirit is crying with 
grief. He has done so much to help Artie; has warm- 
ed his heart with love, given him kind thoughts, and 
helped him to do kind things, and, now he is driven 
out of the home he had helped make so pretty and 
pleasant, and is going, nobody knows where. Howl 
wish it were the bad spirit going away! But nobody 
ean unfasten the door and drive him out but Artie; 
and I don’t suppose he will do it, for he let bim in.” 

Aunt Sue shook her head sadly, and, for the first 
time, looked up at Artie. His breast was heaving, a 
great tear stood in each blue eye, and, with a quick 
motion of his hand, he exclaimed, 

“Do way, naughty piwit! Tum back, dood piwit!’’ 

Then, running quickly to Aunt Sue, he sobbed away 
his excitement in her arms, and in a few minutes 
looked up radiant and happy. 

‘Oh, Iam so glad,” said the “‘ best auntie,” “‘that the 
good little spirit has got back into Artie’s heart again! 
I wish the bad spirit would go away off and never 
come back again; but, no, he will not. He will stay 
close by, and if Artie ever gives him a chance he will 
go in and drive out the good little fellow again.” 

*“ Artie’s never doin’ to let the bad piwit det in 
aden, Auntie Sue.”’ 

“That is right, Artie; but he is a very sly fellow, 
this bad spirit. He never get’s to sleep, never forgets 
to watch Artie’s heart, and, if the door gets open just 
the least bit, he is in there before you knowit. But, 
it is almost supper time. Run and put away your 
things and get ready.” 

So Artie put his sled in its place, tucked his red mit- 
tens into the pockets of his little, warm overcoat, and 
hung it in the hall. Then he took off his rubber boots 
and put on his little slippers with the red rosettes and 
bright buckles on them. Auntie Sue washed the tear- 
marks from his face, combed his curly hair, and kissed 
his rosy face on cheek and lip, and then he got his 
building blocks and said, 

“Auntie Sue, I doin’ to make a pwison, all tight, 
wisout any windows, and zen we'll s’ut’e bad piwit 
up, won’t we?” 

And that was what he was doing when the supper 
bell rang. 
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present day. 
27, 58, 43, 15, 4, 45, 12, 60, 30, an American novelist. 
23, 16, 17, 8, 41, 36, 53, 44, 39, 23, 17, 52, 40, 18, 19, 8, 38, 27, 28 is ono 
of his novels. 
22, 56, 6, 32, 14, 60, 47, 10, 49 is a poem by Whittier. . 
18, 9, 42, 30, 24, 33, 19, 23, 19, a character in one of Longfellow's 
poems. 
35, 47, 39, 29, 59, 40, 2, a poem by Owen Meredith. 
51, 11, 25, 26, 16, 20, a blind poet. 
50, 6, 7, 54, 57, the author of Night Thoughts. 
14, 62, 61, 52, 3, the author of Childe Harold. 
1, 34, 40, 14, 59, 19, 13, the title of a famous romance by Le 
Sage. 
31, 5, 9, 44, 36, 15, 21, 19, a lady famous in poetry chiefly for the 
qualities of patient endurance and wifely submission. 
My whole is a quotation from “ H. H.” 
“MILLIE TAIRE.” 
CLASSICAL ANAGRAMS. 
1. A lost cup. 
2. Etruscan. 
3. My nose, men! 
4. A hill poem. H. E, 


A DovuBLEe ACROSTIC. 
. A flower. 
. One ot Pope’s poems. 
. An English classic. 
. An ancient painter. “ 
. A French novelist. 
. A noted English author. 
My initials and finals name a modern English poet. 
M. 





QaQant ron 


D. A. 
A DIAMOND PuzzLE. 


Read Across. Read Downwards. 


A vowel. A consonant. 

To increase. Skill. 

A monk. Farewell. 

A number. ‘A tribe of Israel. 

A vowel. A consonant. G. Vv. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH W. 

A Riddle.—A suit of armor. 
States in Disguise.—1. North Carol in A (North Carelina). 

2. Miss is sip pie (Mississippi). 

3. Miss our eye (Missouri). 
Oharades.—1. Err, or; Error. 

2. For, get, full; Forgetful. 

Answer to Picture Puzzle of March 3 will be given April f. 
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HINTS GRATIS TO A NEW 
CARDINAL. 
[Springfield Republican.) 


oo the arrival of that red hat, 
there is another article of head-gear 
which Dr. McCloskey might well cover 
his fine head withal. We allude to the 
thinking-cap. With the new honor come 
new opportunities aud new responsibili- 
ties. As the first and only cis-Atlantic 
cardinal, he is to be henceforth the fore- 
most churchman of the New World—a 
conspicuous target for all eyes. Not less 
the critical eyes of an outlying Protest- 
antism than the reverent eyes of the 
faithful. 

There are two things, the doing of 
which at this time would go far toward 
convincing the American public, at any 
rate, that the Pope’s choice has fallen 
upon the right man. 

Every now and then we get news from 
Mexico of Protestant churches mobbed 
and Protestant converts maltreated or 
murdered for their religious opinions. 
The civil authority exerts itself with a 
laudable energy to put a stop to these 
outrages, but, in the nature of the case, 
its unassisted efforts are powerless to en- 
tirely suppress them. In the great ma- 
jority of instances, they are sudden out- 
breaks of fanaticism which cannot be 
foreseen, and which accomplish their 
work too quickly for effective interfer- 
ence. The church is burned; the man is 
dead; government only arrives on the 
scene in time to punish, not in time to 
prevent. We are loth to believe that 
responsible heads of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in Mexico approve of these 
outrages or are actively engaged in fo- 
menting. But they do not appear as yet 
to have shown that indignant energy in 
repudiating and denouncing them which 
the circumstances would seem to justify 
—not to say require. There is reason;to 
fear that the more ignorant members of 
the lower clergy have misinterpreted 
the silence of their superiors—perhaps 
their language as well. Here is a chance 
for the new cardinal to cover himself 
with honor, and at the same time do an 
uncommonly good stroke of work for 
his church. A letter from him—or, bet- 
ter yet, a joint letter from the archbish- 
ops and bishops of the United States—to 
their Mexican brethren, courteously and 
fraternally exhorting them to put a stop 
to these scandals, might and might not 
accomplish its immediate object. That 
it would have a great effect upon public 
opinion here at home is too obvious to 
need arguing. 

Then there is another matter which 
might well engage Dr. McCloskey’s at- 
tention. Only last Sunday, in his own 
city, an Irish Jesuit saw fit to denounce 
the public schools from the pulpit as 
**nurseries of vice,” and to add: ‘They 
who send their children to them cannot 
expect the mercy of God. They ought 
not to expect the sacraments of the 
Church in their dying moments. I hope 
you and I will live to see the day when 
it will be understood that parents who 
commit this great sin will be refused the 
sacraments of the Church. ‘What! let 
them die without the rites of the Church ?’ 
you will ask. Yes, I say so. I would as 
soon administer the sacraments to a dog 
as to such Catholics.’”” Now, if there is 
any one subject on which this American 
public is more sensitive than any other, 
itis this of the common schools; and the 
sensitiveness is by no means confined to 
Protestants, either. We are under the 
impression that Dr. McCloskey himself 
has been a public school scholar in his 
day. At any rate, he is much too intelli- 
gent a man not to know that these 
schools, whatever their defects, are not 

“nurseries of vice,’ and much too 
shrewd a man not to see that such wild 
talk on such a subject is unwise and mis- 
chievous in the last degree. More flies 
are caught with molasses than with vin- 
egar, says the proverb. The new cardi- 
nal is committed ex officio to the propo- 
sition that Catholic children should be 
educated in Catholic schools, and will 
doubtless be found working to bring this 
result about. There are legitimate and 
plausible arguments in favor of such 
education, and these he will doubfless 


employ upon all suitable occasions. But 
he owes it to himself, to his church, and 
to the rest of us to intimate to the Father 
Walkers of his flock that zeal is nene the 
worse for an infusion of knowledge, 
courtesy and common sense; and that it 
is quite possible to criticise the public 
school system of the country without 
telling lies about it or insulting its 
friends 


THE LAST TAX ON KNOWLEDGE. 
[Journal of Commerce.] 


LMOST the last, and in some re- 
spects the worst, act of the late 
Congress—that doubling up the postage 
on merchandise, books and transient 
matter sent through the mails—is elicit- 
ing a chorus of indignation from all 
parties over the country. The bill is the 
very essence of injustice and impolicy. 
It offends and oppresses the peuple with- 
out rendering any correspouding bene- 
fit to the party in power. So far from 
being of political value—like the frank- 
ing privilege—it is unequivocally injuri- 
ous to the politicians, because it puts a 
new embargo on the circulation of po- 
litical newspapers (transient), pamphlets 
aud books. It hurts the revenue by 
practically expelling a large amount of 
matter from the mails and forcing it 
over to the express companies, who al- 
ways have been, and are, the formidable 
rivals of the post-office. Nothing could 
be more stupid than this, as a mere ques- 
tion of post-office income. Looking at 
the subject in a broader light, we find 
the new rates to be one of the most 
odious taxes ever imposed upon the ex- 
tension of knowledge. They are pecu- 
liarly hard upon the booksellers. A 
large part of the book business has been 
done through the mails —the dealers 
sending the books, postage paid, to any 
part of the country at retail price. This 
has been a great public convenience, as 
thereby the dwellers in the most remote 
hamlets could have the freshest books 
put on their tables at the same price 
paid where the works are published. 
This system largely increased the book- 
trade and at the same time extended the 
dominion of knowledge. The new rates 
threaten to put an end to all this. Pub- 
lishers or dealers cannot afford to pay 
double postage and sell books at retail 
price as before. On single books or 
small parcels the rates by post may be 
lower than those by express; but on 
heavy bundles the express can probably 
offer the cheaper rates. But both are 
too high for this branch of the retail 
book trade. It was one advantage of 
the old plan that the post-office delivery 
reaches all parts of the country, while 
the express company only runs to the cit- 
ies and large towns. With the newspaper 
grievances of the new law our readers 
are already familiar. We dismiss the 
subject now with the hope that associa- 
tions, political and reform, will join in 
denouncing this outrageous evactment 
and demanding its repeal by the next 
Congress. 





RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR 
‘ SCHOOLS. 


[Evening Post.] 


HE trustees of the Catholic Free 
Schools of the City of New York re- 
cently sent to the Board of Education a 
communication which has attracted less 
attention than it would attract if there 
were the slightest probability of the 
adoption of its recommendations. The 
trustees ask that the parochial schools 
under their care ‘‘may be admitted to 
the benefits of the common school sys- 
tem, subject to its laws as regards the 
course of instruction, the methods of 
discipline and the general management.” 
They say that thirty thousand children 
attend the parochial schools, which are 
more than fifty in number, and most of 
which have large and well-appointed 
buildings. The inference is that they 
propose to contribute these school-houses 
and scholars to the educational system 
of the city. As they remind the board, 
in closing their communication, that 
Roman Catholics “ pay their full share 
of the taxes that go to the support of 
the common schools,” there is a further 
inference that they expect to receive for 
the parochial schools enough money for 
their maintenance. They do not propose 
to bring those schools without qualifica- 








tion under the common school system, 
so that all shall be secular as distinguished 
from religious schools. On the contrary, 
the preservation in their communication 
of the names “ Protestants ” and * Cath- 
olics,” and the reference to a satisfactory 
educational union of the two raise the 
presumption that they do not mean to 
surrender their views of that brauch of 
the subject. If we are right in our inter- 
pretation of the trustees’ proposition, 
it ought not to be entertained any 
longer or more seriously than courtesy 
demands. To acceptit would be to yield 
what the friends of the common school 
system have contended for always and 
stoutly—that they shall be absolutely 
non-sectarian. What the trustees ask in 
effect is that we shall practically adopt 
what the more extreme Roman Catholics 
have insisted upon withea zeal that has 
sometimes seemed passionate—namely, a 
religious Classification of the schools, ac- 
cording to which the children of Roman 
Catbolics shall be taught at public ex- 
pense in schools where also the Roman 
Catholic faith shall be taught to them. 
If the proposed union were effected there 
would be put into operation, so far as 
this city is concerned, the separate sys- 
tem which has constituted the great 
issue between the friends and opponents 
of our free educational establishment. 
That question has been settled up to this 
time in favor of the friends of the exist- 
ing system. They are scarcely ready to 
relinquish its radical principle in the 
way ingeniously suggested by the trus- 
tees. To show the inexpediency of their 
plan it is only necessary to follow it to 
conclusions which are not improbable 
and are certainly logical. Suppose that, 
after the Roman Catholics have come in 
with their schools in a qualified sense, 
the Protestant Episcopalians should ask 
to be admitted in like manner. Could 
we refuse their demand? Could we re- 
ject the Methodists or Presbyterians or 
Baptists or Unitarians? Clearly we could 
not; and when they all should have 
come in, our secular free school system 
would have disappeared, and in its place 
there would be a system of separate re- 
ligious denominational schools, support- 
ed at the public expense. We believe it 
would not be long before that too would 
disappear, for free education for all can 
be safely secured only by non-sectarian 
means. 





THE WOMAN QUESTION AMONG 
THE HEATHEN. 


(Christian Era.] 


HE question of the co-education of 
the sexes has already become a topic 
for practical consideration among our 
missions in India. The students of the 
Karen College at Rangoon, under the 
care of the Rev. Mr. Carpenter, have es- 
tablished a debating Society. The ques- 
tion for debate at the first public meet- 
ing was this: ‘‘Shall women be permitted 
to share in the privileges of this Col- 
lege?” The young Karen students 
strongly advocated the negative of this 
question; but the native teachers and 
preachers, older in years and in experi- 
ence, successfully argued in favor of the 
affirmative, for the vote decidedly en- 
dorsed the expediency of admitting 
Karen women toa Karen College. The 
corresponding secretary of the Wo- 
man’s Baptist Missionary Society, in 
relating this incident at the quarterly 
meeting, suggestively asked: ‘Shall we 
send some of the Faculties of our New 
England colleges to Burmah?”’ 

Another phase of the woman question 
presented itself in one of the oriental 
missions of the American Board. ‘It 
took four years of moral suasion,” says 
the Congregationalist, ‘to get the parti- 
tion made through the middle of the 
cburch in Aintab, so that the women 
could have as good seats as the men. It 
was claimed that but few of them would 
come, and that a little space in one cor- 
ner was good enough for them, if they 
must have a place on the floor at all. 
Why was not the gallery in the rear 
good enough for them? Or if they must 
have half, let them have the back seats, 
while the men sat in front. But the 
missionaries insisted upon just as much 
space, and just as good seats, for the 
women as for their husbands and bro- 
thers; and at length the point was 
yielded, and the partition was run 





through the middle of the church to the 





desk. This single incident suggests the 
growth of those heathen minds in seve- 
ral directions.” 


FAIRNESS IN CONTROVERSY. 
(Standurd of the Cross.) 


UR plea just now is for fairness, for 

an honest, manly way of meeting an 
adversary and carrying on an argument. 
How ready we all are if we can gain by 
it, to take the hot, wild sentences out of 
the mouths of noisy partisans, and treat 
them in our criticisms as though they 
were the most deliberate conclusions of 
a large and respectable body of Christian 
gentlemen. Ask a bitter, illiberal dis- 
ciple of some one school of doctrine, 
about an opposite school, and the chances 
are that he will quote the talk of some 
weak opponent, who, by no possibility, 
could be regarded as the proper repre- 
sentative of a school. And, in a measure, 
this loose, unfair way of judging Chris- 
tian men who differ from us widely 1s a 
very common fault on the part of those 
who ought to know better. To take the 
exaggerated statements, the wild 
schemes or eccentric practices of an in- 
dividual partisan, to represent a respect- 
able body of churchmen, who in truth 
suspicion this very representative, is cer- 
tainly a very easy way to win a victory, 
or to raise the cry of alarm; but it is not 
a method that an opponent of high mor- 
al and intellectual character should care 
to use. Let us, if we are to win, win 
fairly, give the best words of the best 
men who stand opposed to us their full 
weight, and recognize in them able, con- 
scientious champions of a system, how- 
ever wrong and misleading, still a sys- 
tem, which they, in all sincerity, believe, 
to which they are loyal, for which they 
seem willing to risk everything. 





THE FREEDMAN’S BANK 
SWINDLE. 
(Wash. Cor. Springfield Republican.]} 


HERE seems to be no hope for the 

victims of the Freedman’s bank man- 
agement. Their true friends have fixed a 
measure which would have certainly 
brought in 30 or 40 per cent. to the de- 
positors, but the rascals who are in 
danger got the colored men in Congress 
to object to it, and it failed, and, as a 
consequence, the commissioners have re- 
signed. It is believed that, if all who 
have borrowed money from the bank 
could be forced to pay, enough would be 
reclaimed to give the depositors nearly 
one-half of their money, and it was pro- 
posed to make some of its officers re- 
sponsible for loans made in open viola- 
tion of law. This would add largely to the 
revenues, but it could hardly be made to 
work. Some of the officers and managers 
of the bank were as honest people as we 
have here in Washington, and their only 
fault is inattention and carelessness. 
But there are others who unquestionably 
robbed the depositors and intended to do 
so, and these persons the commissioners 
wanted to prosecute. The guilty parties 
keep sending out false statements to 
pacify the colored people. Not long 
since, a leading religious journal of the 
West stated that the depositors would 
get 90 per cent. of their money. I need 
not say that this was utterly false, for 
the commissioners say positively that 
they fear 20 per cent. will not be re- 
claimed. 
HOW TO DEFEND CHRISTIANITY. 

(Examiner and Chronicle.] 

HERE is a way of defending Chris- 

tianity which skeptics cannot refute. 
A man may not be able to disprove the 
theories of *‘ natural selection’ and the 
‘potency of matter’; but he can show, 
in his own life, that the revelations of 
the Bible are mighty verities, able to 
make wise unto salvation those who 
honestly receive them. Skeptics cannot 
overcome such testimony; they can only 
acknowledge their impotence by sneer- 
ing at it. And this, after all, is the best 
evidence of the Divine Source of the 
Christian religion. Other systems con- 
tain much that is admirable in morals, 
and pure in philosophy; but not one of 
them can show such fruits of holiness 
and peace as millions of Christian men 
and women in all ages and climes have 
borne. Here the most illiterate believer 
stands on firm ground, and may put to 
confusion the keenest reasonings of 
skeptical science. 
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Financial. 


From Monday, March 15, to Saturday, 
March 20. 


Wall Street Topics.—A somewhat unfavor- 











able bank report a week ago, showing a consider- | 


able reduction in the specie reserves, steadied the 
money market to some extent. There has been & 
better demand for commercial paper, especially in 
the dry-goods line. A heavy English firm (Im 
Thurm & Co.) failed for a large amount early in 
the week, and the General South American Com- 
pany failed in consequence shortly afterward. 
The assets of the latter are said, however, fully to 
equal their liabilities. The English bank rate re- 
mains at 344 per cent. and the bullion reserve 
increased £228,000. The Bank of France, too, gained 
10,000,000 francs. 


Gevernment Bonds.—A stronger market has 
accompanied the higher rate of gold, with a small 
general advance of the entire list. The Secretary’s 
order calling in 30 millions of bonds still meets ap- 
proval in nearly all directions. 

The highest quotations during the week were 
as follows: 


Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 
1b. 16. 7. 18. 19. 20. 

---'81, 120 120 live 119% 119% 119K 
81, 1WY 120% 120% 121 1wx 21 

-"62, 117 117 117 Hw 17 117% 
«HA, LIT 118 17% 118% 118 118% 

¢ — _ 119K 124 

18% 18% 118% 118% 119% 10% 
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9% 119 1 9% 120 
- 114 114% ld 114% 114% 
408 cy 1444 ; ’ 15 
5s, funded ep’81, ib 1154 1154 «115K ON K_Ci«édWd IG, 
€s currency ..... 1194¢ 1193, 11946 L194 Lids 119% 

Gold,—We had hoped never to record the like 
again, but here are our national promises to pay 
worth only eighty-five cents and a fraction in 
specie, thanks to the operations of a few Wall 
Street speculators, who hopé to work the market 
still further for their own advantage. The specu- 
lation has evidently to ‘run its course, which it is 
hoped is nearly ended, as gold is rapidly coming in 
from California, and other influences are working 
for a speedy decline. 

The highest quotations with the corresponding 
values of legal tenders were as follows: 


1. Mer. aie. Mar. 1. Nee. 


Beda ...... 000000 116 4 13 hey 0 b 
Legal Tenders. .85.21 86.1 aad 85.69 86.21 

State re aa are rei but 
general business is limited. The strength noted is 
probably in consequence of the Governor's veto 
of a bill which forbade State officers to make loans 
for temporary expenses. In North Carolina the 
funding bill has passed both houses, and is to be 
provisionally signed by the Governor on condition 
that the new bonds shall not exceed $4,569,803. The 
amount of interest for the first two years at 2 per 
cent. is $91,396 per year; for the next three years at 
3 per cent., $157,792 per year; for the next five years 
at 4 per cent., $182,792 per year; for the next twenty 
years at 5 per cent., $218,400. It is supposed that 
State creditors will strenuously oppose such an 
arrange ment. 


Railroad Bonds.—Speculative movements, 
chiefly in the Pacific issues, have led the market. 
Central and Western Pacifics have advanced and 
Union Pagifics have declined somewhat. Some 
issues of Milwaukee & St. Paul bonds are quoted 
at 71 to 85; Chicago & Northwestern gold 7s at &%; 
Ohio & Mississippi second consolidated mortgage 
7s at 81, interest payable in April; Pacific of Mis- 
souri second mortgage at 79, etc. 

Stocks, etc.—There has been less excitement 
in the exchange this week, but at times the con- 
tests have been quite lively. 

The highest quotations were as follows: 

Mar. Mar. Mar Mar. Mar. Mar. 

1. 16. lv. 18. 19. 2. 

N.Y.C.&H.R... = 100% 100% 100% 19% 100% 
Harlem ......... 29% 130 4 fF i 


e , Mey 7 F 
Lake Shore..... 73% 4 4T3% TY T4 ) «673% | (7456 
Northwestern.. 464 46% 45% i 45% 








o pref.... 56% 5 
Rock Island.... 105% 105% 
St. Paul.... 354g 36 
do pref 55 56% 
Ohio & Miss 27% 27% 
Central of N. lil 110% 
Del., L. & W... lll ILL 
Han & St. Jc 2314 wy 2 
Union Pacific.. » 49% 9% 49% 49% 49% 51% 
Panama..... ... 15 1l4 5 lig ld 13 
WesternUnTel 774 77% 78 77% Tis 7% 
At.&PacificTel 23% .... 22% 23% 23% 
Quicksilver.... rt 32K. UK «3240 BD 
do - ref. 444 4% «42 43 41%... 
Pacific Mail..... nm” 3X 39% B83% 3836 «8035 
Adams Ex. 105 14% IX 105 
Am. — i e Me 63 63% iB By RY 
eee 60 60 & Wig E046 


Wells” Barge. * $855 874 88 BI 87K 
Foreign Exchange.—The market has closely 
followed the gold movement, with considerable 
fluctuations in rates. 
Nominal quotations at the close of the week 
were: 


London prime bankers.. 


vi ore. 3 days. 
4.784G4.80% 48244@4.844 


~ FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers; 5 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 


U. 8. Government Bonds of all issues and de- 
nominations bought and sold direct at current 
market rates, in large or small amounts, to suit all 
classes of investors and Institutions, and for im- 
mediate delivery; and ail business connected with 
investments in Government Bonds, transfers of 
Registered Certificates, Exchange of Coupon 
Bonds for Registered, Collection of interest, &c., 
attended to on favorable terms, 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds bought 
and sold on Commission; Gold Coupons and Amer- 
ican and foreign Coin bought and sold; approved 


receiv: 
eR Hare Fisk & HATCH. 


i2 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of 
the value o aseqetnined > y personal inspection by one 
of the In many years business have never 
losta ollar. We i the interest promptly semi- 
annually in New York drafts. During the panic 

when all other — lagged our farm mort- 
gages were paid promp 7. e get funds from the 
Atlantic to the Missouri river, and may be able to 
refer to Tt of your acquaintance. Send for 
particulars. J.B. WATKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kan. 
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Gecrge Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


Transact a General Banking Business, RE- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum, credited month- 
ly. Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 
ing House. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
payable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 
as agreed upon. 

MAKE COLLECTIONS at lowest rates with 
prompt returns. 

EXECUTE INVESTMENT ORDERS and 
negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER. 

INVESTMENT | SECURITIES 4 specialty. 


STOCK SPECULATIONS | 


Conducted by us in every form, on Commission 
only. Puts, Calls,and Double Privileges on best 
houses and lowest rates. Cost, $100 to #200, Pam- 
phiet, explaining how Wall Street speculations are 
conducted, sent free. Send for a copy. 


RIDGE & 
BANKERS AND pkokeits, 
2 WALL BST., N. Y. 


‘Union Dime Savings Bank, 


Nos. 396 & 3988 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5to7. 
Assets—Over Eleven Million Dollars. 
Surpius—One Million Doliars. 
x per cent. Interest allowed. 
Deposits now will draw es aon April 1. 
G. 8. CHAPIN et AILNES, Pres’t. 
___T. 8. ARMOUR, ha ae 


SILVER 
MINING! 


To those who desire to share in and enjoy the 
legitimate and munificent profits of Mining for 
the precious metals, a genuine and excellent op- 

ortunity is now presented to make an Investment 
n a strictly reliable Silver Mining Enterprise, well 
developed, and which will return a handsome in- 
terest to investors, besides raneey appreciating in 
value. A |imnited amount of Stock—unassessable— 
is now offered for subscription at TEN DOL LARS 
per share to provide the requisite capital to com- 
plete and perfect the Enterprise, establish it ona 
dividend pa paying basis, and make it what it can be 
made, one of the most profitable Silver Sinie En- 
terprises on the American ( a. the 
ability of this Enterprise to &y Two o Th ree 
per Cent. per Month in Coin chore can be no 
reasonable doubt whatever. 

For full particulars and information concerning 
the Enterprise, call on or padres the President of 
the Company, FRANK S. WINCHEST 

36 and 38 John St., New York. 


0 CENTS 


Will make you an ANNUAL SUB- 
SCRIBER to FOUR NUMBERS of 




















Ehrich’s Quarterly, 





Containing prices, descriptions, and 
Fashion-Plates of Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren’s Suits, Ladies’ Underwear, In- 
| fants’ Wear, Real Laces and Dress 
Trimmings, Hats, Feathers, Flowers, 
Ribbons, &c., &c., together with the 
choicest selections of Literature, Wit, 
and Wisdom. 


} 
Our Quarterly will place within your 


} reach THE BEST GOODS at THE 
LOWEST PRICES. Only TEN CENTS 
| FOR A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION. 
Subscribe at once. 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 and 289 Eighth Avenue, near 24th St., 
NEW YORK. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INS. CO, 
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AN’L STATEMENT, Jan. 1, °75. 
Accumulated Asscts.............-. 86,555,828 
Surplus, Jan. Ist, 1N75.......... 711,982 


J.P. ROGERS, See. L. W. FROST, Pres. 


SALEM. | Best Garden Grape known. Strong 


| plants, warranted genuine, S coeeed by 
mail. Circulars with cut fre 
SALEM. | I. H. BABCOCK, Lockport, N. Y. 


TAYLOR PATENT CHAIR. 


Curved Seating for Sunday-School Classes. 
Straight Seating for Lecture. Disconnected and 
used for Socials! 

Great Economy over Settees! 
NATIGNAL SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 

111 and 113 William 8t., N. Y. 








To Bible Students. 


Powell’s Radial Key Pocket-Map 
OF 


SINAI AND PALESTINE, 


Issued by the 
ORIENTAL TOPOGRAPHICAL CORPS. 
Sent by Mail for 50 Cents. 


Before the addition of the key to this map, 
Zion’s Heraid, Boston, said of it: “ Maps of less 
value are sold for a dollar 

‘The key more than doubles its value. By its aid, 
places on the map can be as readily found asa 
word in the dictionary. Size, 4x17 inches. 
Weight, 6 cumoass folds in blue muslin. Every one 
who reads the Bible should have one. Itis just the 
thing for the present, and also for the incom 
series of National 


SABBATH-SCHOOL LESSONS, 


“ Both good and cheap.’—Ezaminer & Chronicle. 

“The most convenient and useful map of Pales- 
tine we have yet seen.”’—Christian Advocate. 

* The neatest and best little map of Palestine for 
the use of pee school teachers and scholars.”’— 
N. Y. Indepernlen 

Sabbath-schools are ordering them by the 100, 
and Societies by the 1,000. Special Terms for quan- 
tittes. 

Rev. J. H. Vincent writes: “The Radial Key 
Map is beautiful, portable and accurate,—a most 
valuable aid to the study of sacred topography. oad 

Rev. J. T. Duryea writes: “ This is really a very 
good ty at the price of a poor one.’ 

tev. Alvah Hovey, D.D., Pres. Baptist Theol. 
Sehovl, Newton, Mass., writes: “ Sucha map should 
be in the hands of every reader of the Bible. 

Rev. Ch 8. Robinson, D.D., says: “It is the 
best map for accurate, immediate reference that I 
ever saw.” Agents wanted. Address 








J. B. FORD & CO., 
27 Park Place, New York. 
Sa” Sent by mail for KO cents. at 








RANK’S CRAVE CUARDS. 


Designst : for the purpose 0 < pooeesving the sym- 


metry of burial mounds, and holding the usual 
Head and Foot Stones more securely and perma- 
nently in position. Dlustrated Catalogues fur- 
nished on ety on. 

AMOS RANK & CO., Salem, Ohio. — 


W A N T E D Agents for “ THE History 

OF OUR COUNTRY, he 8- 

TRATED,” a new work for Young People. oR pious 

illustrations, elegant paper ene ue ust 

have a large sale. Address, H. € HOUGHTON & 
co., Room 9 9 1 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


H. O'NEILL & .CO., 
327 and 329 Sixth Avenue, 














ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF NEW 


Spring Millinery Goods. 


Every department is now replete with the very 
latest novelties. 


FRENCH CHIP AND ENGLISH MILAN 
HATS AND BONNNETS, 


In Black, White, Brown and Gray. 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS IN LADIES’ TIES. 


1,000 dozen Ladies’ Ties at 12c. each. 
1,000 dozen Ladies’ Ties at 19c. each. 
1,000 dozen Ladies’ Ties at 25c. each. 
1,000 dozen Ladies’ Ties at 40c. each. 


Immense Reduction in Ribbons. 
No. 5 All Silk Gros-Grain, 9 cents. 
No.7 All Silk Gros-Grain, 11 cents. 


No. 9 All Silk Gros-Grain, 12 cents. 
No. 12 All Silk Gros-Grain, 16 cents. 


Flowers and Feathers. 


Wreaths, 
Vines, 
Montures, 
Garlands. 


LACE DEPARTMENT. 


Large assortment of new and exquisite designs 
in made-up Lace Goods, 50 per cent. below Broad- 
way prices. 


RUFFLINCS. 


The finest linc of Rufflings in the city. Novel- 
ties in Crape de Chine and Organdie Sleeveless 
Jackets. 


EMBROIDERIES. 


Large and choice selection of Hamburg Edgings, 
at 40 per cent below regular prices. 





OVNEILL’S, 
327 and 329 6th Ave., and 103 W. 26th St. 





Carpet Department. 
Arnold, Constable & Co, 


ARE NOW OPENING THEIR 


ew Spring Carpetings, 
and they respectfully ask an examination by those 
about furnishing, the latest designs and colorings, in 


Axminster, Royal Wiltons, 
Brussels and Tapestry. 
EXCLUSIVE PATTERNS IN 


French Moquette 
and Tournay Velvet 


* AXMINSTER, AUBUSSON AND SMYRNA, 


IN WHOLE CARPETS. 


Also, @ beautiful assortment of Three-Ply and 
Ingrain Carpets, in neat tasty designs, suitable for 
Bedrooms and Country Houses. 


HOTELS and STEAMBOATS 


furnished in the best manner at short notice. 





Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


THE DEPARTMENTS OF 


BLACK SILKS, 

PLAIN COLORED SILKS, 

FANCY SUMMER SILK8, 

LOUISINES, 

SILKS, MADRAS COLORINGS, 
MATELASSE, 

FANCY, STRIPED. AND PLAID VELVETS. 


Spring and Summer Dress Materials, 
TOILE “D’ALGOISE,” 
PLAIN AND PLAID “GAZELLES,” 
GAZE SURAT 
ALGERINES, 
BLACK VELVET STRIPED 
AND PLAID GRENADINES, 
BEADED BROCADE GRENADINES, 
GAZE CHAMBRAIS, 


‘ ’ 
Indian and French Camels’ Heir Cloths. 
(Plain, Plaid and Striped.) 

PLAIN, PLAID AND STRIPED FOULARD 
CAMBRICS, 

OXFORD CHEVIOTS, 

PERCALES, ENGLISH AND FRENCH PRINTS, 

LINEN LAWNS, 

PRINTED ORGANDIES, LAWNS, &e., 


Are now complete with all the 


Latest Paris Novelties 


introduced this season, to which an inspection is 
respectfully solicited, as the various stocks will be 
found to be unsurpassed, in STYLES, VARIETY, 
and EXTENT, by any ESTABLISHMENT in the 
CITY 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, corner [9th St. 











Valley Cachimir 
india Square Shawls, 


Just opened, an invoice 
CHOICE NOVELTIES, 
Unsurpassed in design, coloring, and quality by any 
former import. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, corner 19th St, 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS 

NOW OPEN. 
Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, corner Nineteenth St. 
’ 











WIHTOEVER 

Wants « good salary, an independent 
business, an agreeable occupation, 
should not fail to send to J. B. Ford 
& Co., addressing themerther at New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, or San Francisco, for their cir- 
cular and terms to canvassers for the 
Christian Union. Fora business which 
can be started without capital, itis the 
most profitable occupation in the land, 
requiring only intelligence, activity, 
and perseverance—qualities that many 
a young man and woman can bring to 
bear when they can not command 
money. Try it, send for terms and 
circulars and see, 
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— Farm and Garden. 


MODERN HORSESHOEING. 
By M. C. WELD. 


LITTLE more than a year ago circumstances 

led me to study carefully the structure of the 
horse’s hoof, particularly with reference to shoeing. I 
eonsulted the best conveniently available books, 
ransacked the libraries for the original works of the 
masters of the art of farriery, consulted our most 
accomplished veterinarians, aud stood over the knights 
of the order of St. Dunstan to see them pare, and rasp 
and sear. I found myself im a muddle; a sort of 
Slough of Despond. Doctors disagreed, ignorant 
smiths wrought their own wayward wills upon 
poor horses’ feet, and, wonder of wonders, the majority 
of horses in the country still had sound feet so far as I 
eould see. The smiths certainly were doing their 
best to cripple the horses, and why their success was 
so moderate it is hard to say. Finally, a sophomorical 
little book on “The Frog ’”’ came into my hands, and I 
found the key to many a mystery, while after all the 
autbor does not seem fully to comprehend the situa- 
tion. Within a few years there has been agreat deal 
written and said about frog pressure. It has been the 
special cry and text of the manufacturers of a patent 
shoe, and of course a matter of business with them, to 
make horse-owners believe that the frog is the most 
important part of the foot, except, perhaps, a place to 
nail on their shoe—and I must say I think they have 
not said a word too much. 

Weare all familiar with the prate about the elasticity 
of the horse’s hoof, and if we have read Miles, Stone- 
henge, Bracy Clark or Brown, we know, or think we 
know, that as the feet of other animals expand at the 
toes when pressure is brought to bear, the hoofs of 
horses, being closed at the toes and elastic, expand at 
the heels. This being the case it is directed that nails be 
driven in about a semi-circle, so as to give the heels a 
fair chance to practice their elasticity and expand 
with every step upon hard ground. 

Tt seemed to me that if this were true a practical test 
might verify the expansion, so (a friend helping) we 
measured with calipers a fore hoof from which the 
shoe had just been removed. The frog and sole did 
not touch the ground as the horse stood. The hoof 
was measured as held in the hand; then, when the 
weight of the horse was upon it; then, when two 
heavy men sat upon his back and the other front foot 
was lifted. There was uo perceptible expansion in 
either case. When, however, the foot rested upon the 
fioor lightly, and the finger was placed partly under 
the frog, and the horse was then made to shift his 
weight to that foot, the frog at once settled down, 

That great elasticity is essential is obvious to all. 
Somebody located it in the horny walls of the hoof; 
and as a fiock of sheep follow their leader over a 
fence, so writers have asserted and theorized upon, 
and even grown devout over the wonderful elasticity 
of this portion of the foot, the “evidence of design” 
in its formation, etc. 

Obtaining some hoofs, I soaked them for awhile and 
then sawed them in cross-sections in various directions, 
and discovered (it was a discovery to me) that when 
the horse’s hoof was planned, it was made as inelastic 
a box, so far as the outer walls are concerned, as the 
nature of the material would admit; that the sole 
was made to play up and down without exerting any 
lateral pressure whatever against the walls, and more- 
over that so far from pressing the walls outward at 
the heels, the tread of the horse tends to draw them 
together, in case the frog does not bear upon the 
ground. 

If these observations and views are correct, it fol- 
lows that our system of shoeing is radically wrong, so 
far at least as it is based upon the theory that the walls 
of the hoof expand when the weight of the horse 
presses upon the sole, which being, as it is (mistakenly) 
stated, in the form of an arch or dome, and elastic, ex- 
erts a pressure, toggle-joint fashion, against the rim of 
the hoof. The practice of pulling cff the shoes every 
year or two, paring the hoofs down close and turning 
the horses to grass for a few weeks, saves multitudes 
of horses. The parsimony of hhorse-owners shown in 
letting shoes remain as long as they will hold on—con- 
trary to the advice of horse-shoers and writers on the 
subject—I have no doubt has generally proved of ad- 
vantage to the horses; for the heels have thus been let 
down upon the ground, the frog and sole have escaped 
paring for months, and bear also upon the ground; 
besides, any tendency to sprung knees is counteracted. 
In the country this is done; in the city it is impossible. 
Somehow the horses stand up and do their work; but 
were it not for the fact that they are wonderfully in- 
sensible to certain kinds of pain, they would be crip- 
pled long before they are. 

A year ago in December I was converted to the view 
that the Goodenough shoes were the best I could get; 
so, about the first of January, I stood over the smith 
and had my two farm and all-work horses shod with 
them according to his, Goodenough’s, plan of paring 
out only a bearing for the shoe, letting the knife and 
rasp touch no other portion, lowering the heels well 
and keeping the bearing level. The shoes were steel, 
and adapted to winter use. Some time in April the 
horses were shod agin. By this time the frogs bore 











squarely on the ground and had nearly doubled in 
size, while the heels had spread apart greatly. The 
horses worked and traveled well and were used daily, 
doing all my farm work and taking me to and from 
the station daily. They wore the shoes until the first of 
July. At this time their feet were in perfect order, the 
frogs broad and fullas those of colts; the hoofs round, 
heels of each hoof wide apart. They had really been 
going barefoot for six months with simply an iron 
guard to prevent the hoof wearing too much. This 
winter it has been so icy that I have used calks; but 
last year it was not necessary. I do not argue in favor 
of the Goodenough shoe. It was the best i could find. 
No shoe ought to be worn (except, perhaps, for a short 
time in very icy weather) which does not allow the 
frog to bear fully and solidly upon the ground. The 
paring of the frog and sole being avoided entirely, ex- 
cept to remove absolutely ragged portions or excres- 
cences. A shoe to wear well should have the nail-holes 
counter-sunk to take the heads of the nails, and not 
“fullered,’’ for such shoes are half wora out to start 
with, and the nail-heads working in the groove the 
clinches soon wear and cut the horn. ‘“ Fullering”’ is 
only a contrivance to make work for the smiths. 


Mublishers’ Department. 


NEw YORK, MARCH 24, 1875. 




















EXPIRATIONS.—LOOK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONBY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 











WHERE’S MY PAPER? 


WE get a good many letters from subscribers 
about the middle of every month saying, ‘‘ Where’s 
my paper?’ The answer generally is, ‘‘ Your sub- 
scription expired with the first number of the month, 
and your name was, of course, cut off, because you did 
not renew in time.” 

Please remember, All new subscriptions are dated 
the 1st of the current month in which they are taken, 
so that they expire in a year from that time. If you 
want to renew—and we hope you do, to see the con- 
tinuation of our choice Monthly Illustrated Numbers 
and George Macdonald’s new story—please take pains 
to renew at least ten days before the end of the month. 
Then there will be no break in your papers, and you 
will haye no trouble nor we either! 














VOX POPULI. 


ANACOSTIA, D. C., March 8th, 1875. 
Dear Sirs.—The ‘ Easter Cross”? reached me in perfect 
order. It exceeds my anticipations. In design and coloring 
it is certainly most exquisite. 
Gratefully yours, —.. 


GRAFTON, OZAUKEE Co., Wis., March 10th, 1875. 
J. B. Forp & Co.: 
Dear Sirs.—Received in good order Marshall's “* Washing- 





ton,” premium of Christian Union. Think it a beautiful pict- 


ure. Please accept my thanks. 





Yours, ° 





DUNBARTON, Ohio, March 8th, 1875. 
Dear Sirs.—Have just received by mail the beautiful chro- 
mo, “The Lord is Risen,’’ and am well pleased with it. I 
enjoy the weekly visits of the Christian Union, and feel that 
the pleasure and profit derived from its readings cannot be 
too highly prized. Should now be very loath to do without 
it. Please accept my thanks for your kindness in sending 
the picture, and my best wishes for the success of your val- 

uable paper. Yours respectfully, . 


BALTIMORE, Md., March 16, 1875. 








J. B. Forp & Co.: 
Dear Sirs.—Some time ago in looking over my income and 
expenditures I concluded I must discontinue my Christian 
Union, together with the New Englander and Our Monthly. I 
see I have received the last number of your valuable paper. 
I regret that I drop it just as the editor is under a cloud; but 
you will please not misinterpret. I believe him entirely inno- 
cent. Asa Presbyterian clergyman I improve every oppor- 
tunity to mould public opinion toward thinking asI do. My 
only prayer is that God may spare the brave and noble man’s 
life to see his complete vindication, as come it must in time. 
I have often been on the point of dropping him a line that he 
may know how many, like myself, unknown to him, are 
praying for him, and have all the confidence in him that they 
had before these bad men were allowed to come upon him. 
Wishing your paper even greater success than it has had 
ever in the past, Tam, respectfully yours, 











TO OUR OLD AGENTS. 


THE attractions offered by the CHRISTIAN UNION 
are unsurpassed by any weekly newspaper published. 
Send for our new cutfit and terms, and take hold of 
the canvass at once, both for Renewals and new Sub- 
scriptions, the SAME COMMISSIONS being allowed on 
BOTH. 








N. B.—We must again beg subscribers to specify 
WHICH premium they select from our list of five. 
Many letters come to us giving no instructions; here- 
after, unless instructions accompany subscriptions, we 
shall invariably send the “ Boys” to new subscribers, 
the “Cross” to renewals; and all who do not specify 
their subscriptions as “renewals” will be entered and 
served as new subscribers, 





ST. GEORGE AND ST. MICHAEL! 


Upon the conclusion of Mrs. Stowe’s story, 
‘“WE AND OuR NEIGHBORS,”—early in April,— 
we shall commence GEORGE MACDONALD’S new 
serial in the CHRISTIAN UNION. The first num- 
ber will be illustrated, and will contain, also, a 
biographical sketch of the distinguished author, 
and his portrait. We have purchased of the 
author the exclusive right of publishing this 
work in the United States, and therefore all the 
admirers of Mr. MacpoNALD in this country 
must seek it in the CHRISTIAN Union. The title 
of the story is ‘‘ St. George and St. Michael ;” it isa 
charming and romantic story of the English Civil 
Wars, and the chief scene is inside the castle 
which stood out the longest of all on the King’s 
side, and where, at that very time, the rude em- 
bryonic steam-engine was at work, invented by 
the son of the owner. Of Mr. MAcDONALD’s 
standing as a novelist it is needless to say a word ; 
his name has been spread far and wide, and his 
popularity in this country is second to that of no 
writer of fiction in America, unless it be Mrs. 
Stowe or Edward Eggleston. 

Agents already see, in this new and admirable 
arrangement, a strong attraction which is of great 
benefit in pushing actively and successfully the 
canvass for CHRISTIAN UNION subscribers. 

N.B.—Don’t forget that we send our agents the 
printed mailing lists of their territory, so that 
their labor is half done for them in finding friends 
of the paper already made, whose renewals are 
easily obtained, paying agents the same commis- 
sion as new subscriptions ! 

The new story by Macdonald, the fine series of 
illustrated monthly articles (see issue of Feb. 3 
and March 3), the regular attractions of the 
paper, the rich variety of contributed articles, 
the editorials, ‘‘ Lecture-Room Talks,” and divers 
literary features, together with the list of jive 
choice premiums, make an array of attractions 
which, as for years past, agents find to easily 
“take on sight!” 





EITHER ONE. 


BEAR this in mind: any offer made for the 
CHRISTIAN Union holds good also for PLymMoutH 
PupiT, and any Subscriber for the two together at 
$5.50 will be entitled to the same picture premiums as 
two separate subscriptions at $3 each (or %). The 
extra payment for postage, etc., must always be 
added, of course: viz., 50 cents for premium No. 1, 
Lincoln ; 2, Cross; 4, Boys; and 5, Girls: 25 cents for 
No. 3, Washington. 


EE 








AN ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


CONTAINING a full description of all our Pre- 
miums (including Silverware, Sewing Machines, ete., 
etc.), will be sent free to all applicants. We have 
not room here for the Descriptive List. We ask each 
of our Old Readers to kindly call attention to this 
fact, and either to raise a club of subscribers, and se- 
cure one of these useful and valuable Premiums for 
himself, or put some friend or neighbor in the way of 
doing thesame. It is Light Work for Good Pay. 











SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 
CHRISTIAN UNION or PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 


Subscription One Year's 

Prien Postage. Total, 
2cents. $3 20 
— = 3 45 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Either one, without Premium..... $3 00 
8 with Premium No. 3... 3 25 


ed with either No. 1, 2, 4, 
WG ivcncvenicceccnstntkcedetsondss 3 50 » * 3 70 
DOUBLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. Suge se Seen 
Both, without Premium............ 5 50 40cents. 590 
Both, with either Chromo and 
a. Lee eee rece 6B a * 6 65 
Both, with any two Premiums..... 6 75 a 7b 


The above rates include all charges whatsoever, such as 
mounting, varnishing, packing, etc., of the various pre- 
miums, and their free delivery to the Subscriber, and the 
prepayment of postage on the paper. 

Postage, as required by the new U. 8. law, must be prepaid 
in New York, and is 20 cents a year for each periodical. This 
must in all cases be sent with the money for Subscription and 


a. RATES TO CLUBS. 


Four copies, $10, which is $2.50 a copy. The party who 
sends us $25, fora club of nine copies (all sent at one time), 
will be entitled to a copy free. Postmasters and others who 
get up clubs in their respective towns can afterwards add 
single copies at $2.50. To these prices must in each case be 
added the charge for mounting and mailing the picture pre- 
miums, when they are desired—namely, 25 cents for No. 2, or 
60 cents for any other premium. 20 cents additional must 
also be sent to prepay the postage for the year. Money 
should be sent by Check, Draft, Postal Money Order or Regis- 
tered Letter. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the 
sender. 

J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


27 Park Place, New York. 








